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PREFACE. 

The stage is a series, an accumulation, an 
i^loraeralion of pitfalls. It is itself a preci- 
pice. To avoid falling into it, it is not enough 
to have the sure foot of a mule, the eye of an 
eagle, the prudence of a Mohican and ten 
thousand tittle devils in one's body. It ia 
necessary to have been bom with a caul, and 
to have obtained, nobody knows how, inexpli- 
cable luck. Vel, in that world of the stage 
which is studded with traps, literally and figura^ 
lively, the best way (a succeed is to have 
inventiveness, inu^natioo, wit, and to know 
one's trade perfectly. How do you explain 
this? 

I was once al a play which seemed to me to 
be paler than the washed leaves of a book. It 

-y^ , (RECAP) 
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vi PREFACE. 

was lilte mj copy of the (list editicn of " Her- 
Dani " after Amand had bound iL I listened 
tranquill)' with the re^gnaUon miogled with 
despair that a man must feel who, impiisoned 
in a cell, amuses himself in the best way (bat 
he can ; but suddenly [he cell crumbled. In 
the place of its vulgar walls were stairways of 
nibies, arches of sapphires under which ran 
rivers of melting gold, inflamed statues cut out 
of gigantic diamonds and holding in their 
transparent hands torches with pink lights. 
The orchestra had played a dancing tune that 
I knew well, and I expected Cissy Fitzgerald 
lo come and show her immovable scarlet smile, 
but neither she nor any other dancer appeared. 
Dixey came and sang a song which was agile, 
precise, reckless, and the syllables of which, 
braided with the notes of the waltz, danced 
themselves. Such is the power of words. Do 
you think that scenic effects could have pro- 
duced the same impression ? 
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PREFACE. »a 

I quitted Ihe playhouse kt once with Ihe 
thought that I knew the secret of the drama, 
and I do not hesitate to reveal this secret be- 
cause I know yei; welt that nobody will believe 
il to be the tnie secret. There is do other 
nagic in plaj^ that are great than the ou^c of 

Oh, I know quite well, I know only (oo 
well, that tbis is rank heresy. Useless proces- 
uons, armies, ballets, vases nine feet high 
erected on the stage of the TbiSlre Fran^ais 
for no other reason than to hide Sara Bernhardt, 
the mechanical hairdress of Croizette, which 
went up with a spring, nude women in lights 
violet or huckleberry, or white as linen, thin as 
famished rats or big as elephants, gowns by 
Worth or Felix— all these things are elements 
of the modem progress on the stage. The 
question is as clear as daylight. The impres- 
sion [»«duced on my mind shall be produced 
either by the material displayed in its most 
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dazzling magnificence, or by Ihe sacred Wwd. 
Haven't you to choose between the words and 
(he show? 

The show is too simple. It is lacking in 
gitt things, festoons, astragals, decorations, cos- 
tames, and women. I know why. Poetry 
creates unlimited visions. One verse of Shakes- 
peare shows to you the forest of Tilania, fiill of 
sylphs, goblins and fairies. Their wings shiver 
and beat. But the mind quickly accustoms 
itseU to reality. If you say to a little girl," A 
pakj:e full of dolls," she sees them more tni' 
merous than Ihe stars in the sky or the leaves oa 
the trees; but if you give to her a real doll 
made of flesh and bone, I mean of satin and 
wood, she wilL ask for two dolls. Kiralfy 
showed to you 150 dancers, you counted them 
and asked, " Why not 300, wh)' not other legs 
and other arms 7 " 

A man living in a palace and another man 
living in a dungeon soon become accustomed to 
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dieir respective domiciles. The difference is 
only in imagination. I( maj be Ihat the prisoner 
sees (he most divine landscapes unioll before 
bis eyes and tbat the host in the palace per- 
ceives only a monotonous display of mirrors, 
Vou are not so young tbat you could not have 
seen the fairy spectacles which were given fif- 
teen years ago. They were comedies that could 
be mounted for ten dollars, for less, for nothing 
at all. The dialo^es and the couplets were 
intrusted with the mission of transporting the 
spectators into the world of Red Riding Hood 
and Prince Charming, No spectator related. 
You saw Cinderella at (he ball losing ber glass 
slipper, and (he cat lending wit to its master, 
and at the end of the pantomime Princess 
Azorine was united to Prince Charming before 
an altar made of wood, painted and gilded, 
which must have cost at least fifty cents, 
and on which burned red punch initially 
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I PSEFACE. 

Our fairy spectacles nowadays are the very re- 
verse of these. Two or three idiots recite old 
puns before a curtain. This is lifted, Thea 
(here are armies, Turks, elephants, lights, ima- 
zons with shields as bright as saucepans, and a 
great quantity of women uniformly dressed delile 
stupidly. Then there are camels, canvases, 
garlands, landscapes, aquariums, all oraamented 
with women very natural and not supernatural 
enough. Hypnotized by the monstrous pano- 
rama, you have in your mind pictures not of 
fairies, but of stufls. 

Id accordance with inexorable fatality, dra- 
raalic art starts from one point to arrive at 
another, and (here is nothing in the world 
capable of preventing this. It began with the 
ode and the sacred chant and roust finish with 
^mple exhibition. Bom of the mind the drama 
must die in inept matter. 

Universal loiiness, nihilism of ideas, the 
desire to get everything mthout tronble, in 
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lands that the gods never traTcrsed, have pro- 
Toked living [Mctures. Eclectic gentlemen 
have obserred that the gmcedil and violent 
eiercise of the dance has measuiably devel- 
oped the legs of women, while it left their 
busts delicate, and that women in costumes 
would have a much m<sti hanoonious beauty 
if the; renuuned calm. They are calm in the 
new evolution of the dnmia. In the niuse of a 
vagne music which will eventually be sup- 
pressed, spectati»t seated before a cuitain, and 
immobile women behind it, look at one another 
pstieQily and silently like two flocks of geese. 
Thalia now is dumb and has quite forgotten 
her hjmn in praise of Bacchus. The end of 
the evolution will be that people will go to the 
theatre to see nothing at all. I know that it 
will be absolute perfection, but I do not likr 
perfection. 

I lite clowns, don't you ? Then' caps are 
fire red and porcelain blue, spotted with 
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chiome yellow and scarlet, &nd on them flame 
at times Orion and Sirius, at other times absurd 
\jtii. Tbey hurl themselves in the air, catch 
each other, fall on each other's heads, become 
many-headed monsters, play the violin ya tbe 
midst of all this, disappear like phantoms, re- 
ai^ar dazzling with spangles and stars ; then 
are thrown again, like living arrows, by no 
one knows what invisible bow. 

They look like Apolto, the^ loaf in the air 
like birds with all the seriousness of childish 
satisfaction. They are living triumphant odes 
to the glory of tbe superfluous. They do not 
talk, because what is the use of agitating the 
air with vain words ? If 1 only could write as 
they act, I might hope, Madame, that in your 
jewel casket, placed on a silk Persian carpet 
beside ivory netsuk^s and vases where plants 
are painted violet and eel-yellow, among tbe 
sapphires, flowers of diamonds and while pearl 
necklaces, this humble book might be at timei 
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PREFACE. xiii 

illuiniiialed bf a fugitive ray of sualighl, or, 
beller still, by the iris rays of your eyes, or the 
blusUng lightning of your lips. 

Henri Fine du Bail. 
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MAXIMS OF THE STAGE. 



The great works of which Ihe dramatic art 
is fonned are nothing but a series of revolutions 
accomplished by rebels of genius. 



" Gods and men have the same origin. One 
mother gave life to these two races. We are 
distinguished from the immottals by the (act 
that they are all-powerful. Humanily passes 
and dies. We resemble them "by the form of 
our bodies and by onr elevated reason, but we 
dp not know toward what aim infleiible des- 
tiny leads us." Writers of plays, these veises 
of nndar are ^isolutely true t 

/6id. 
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To begin well is the secret of truly fortunale 
Jul„/.mn. 



It is not enough to be an enemy to rules. 
One should have genius cnougb to work wlth- 
ont them. 

Hid. 



Revolutions of the human mind have the 
merit of replacing every individual in the place 
which he should occupy, 

/iiJ. 



A political revolution is always more easily 
accomplished than a literary revolution. 

Hid. 
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Maxims of the Stage. 3 

Even when it assnssinales, even when it 
slfftngles, tragedy remembers that it weirs the 
crown and carries a sceptre. 



Poor people ! they are imprisoned in a badly 
lighted hall and they repeat every night, without 
rest, in presence of rare spectators, the most in- 
sipid talk which was ever written l^ moitals 
deprived of art and of common sense. 



The honors of dramatic poeti7 were not 
made for insane ferocity. 

liui. 



Whether the crowd wears yellow gl 
no gloves at all, it is always a crowd. 
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Solomon's lily, the magnificence of which is 
all in the exterior, shall always be vanquished 
by beauty of mind, virtue, and genius. 



If taste is exquisite discernment, it must 
necessarily serve to maintun just minds in good 
rales. 

Hid. 



Bad studies are vile, disgraceful, and shame- 
ful. Those who have made (hem have eyes 
not to see, ears not to understand, a lesson. 

IHd. 



There are regulations and laws for street- 
sweepers, but there are none for writers of 
plays. Whereas, under the sun, every pro- 
fession olieys necessity, in the midst of the 
social State, playwrights attack the timid, insult 
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the feuful, outrage beauty, and reduce lo de- 
spair all those who are at the mercy of their 
hunentable TeQoin. 



You may nol improvise a tragedy uf Eurip- 
ides, but you might easily write one of M. 
Aitdrieux. 

/Htt. 



There is in the human heart a certain way 
of holding the Diogenes lantern by which may 



The more sd aH is eihaiisted, the m 
are poor geniases trying lo find in itt c 

remiuiita of an extinguished fire. 



Criticism must preserve from oblivion the 
brave and honest peojde who were the lirat to 
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put B little order in the miseries and a Utile 
clearness in the darkness of eigliteenth-ceD' 
tury dramatic literature. 



To break everything, to overthrow every- 
thing, to deny everything — all (his is easy ; but 
you should put something in the place r^ what 
you have overthrowu. 

Jiuf. 



To audacity in dramatic art add genii 
There is no dramatic art without genius. 



e easily de- 
Ibii. 



The necessities of the drama should o 
yield to those of histoiy. 
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OpCD the histories, the poems, and the moral 
treatises of antiquity ; you ahail not find any- 
where in them a word of pity for the gladiators, 
for the slaves, for all the pretexts for beautiful 
phrases that modem philosophers have dis- 
covered and of which tbey have made so 

J,l„/.nin. 



: is needless to pity a [nvfession that spec- 
rs approve and comedians have chosen. 

Bid. 



We have invented the political drama which 
consists in replacing action with dissertation. 



Even in the drama, the better is always the 
enemy of the good. 
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XX VIII. 



Vou may be usured that inlerest shill alnays 
be al the depdj of all poeUy. Without love 
interest passes quickly. 

JuUs Janin. 



What should be said if eighteen hundred 
years from now Mirabeau were represented on 
the stage on his knees before an image of 
Marie Alacoque ? 

Ibid. 

The modem Philistine impresses his person- 
ality in the great dramas of the seventeenth 
centniy, even if he only listens to them. He 
does not seek for their hidden meaning. He 
understands only their end. The most beauti- 
ful tragedy has become nothing more than a 
picture de^mved of its frame. 



All bad plays are allied to one another, at 
gmliUide is allied to benevolence. 
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XXXII. 
To make a work of art a painter has eolora ; 
a sculptor, earth ; a poet, words ; a player has 
only himself, 

C. Coquelin. 



When a painler paints a portrait he makes 
his model pose, takes with his brush all the 
features of resemblance that his trained eye 
may catch and fixes (hem on his canvas by ihe 
magic of his art. The comedian has some- 
thing more to do : he must be the portrait. 

IHd. 
XXXIV. 
The Iwo beings which coexist in (he come- 
dian ore inseparable ; but il is the one who 
sees who must be the master. He is the soul, 
whereas the other is the body. 

Ibid. 



If Mephistopheles is ugly, Che reason is that 
Ibid. 
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NUure is not so picturesque. 



The power of the voice is iacalculable. All 
picturesque effects io the world are not worth a 
cry uttered with the right intonation. 

Hid. 



xxxix. 
There is no art in places where there h n 



The first duty of a player is respect for his 
text Whatever he says must be said as the 
author wrote i(. 

Ibid. 
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II is impeitinent for a player (o take the 
place of tbe author. 

C. Coqtielin. 



A player is honest when he does not tiy (l 
have lacm wit than his author. 

IHd. 

xull. 

Iliere are comediaiu who are never so happjr 
as when they succeed in introducing something 
other than the author intended. 

IHd. 



A glorious result which associates the player 
with the poet is not easily obtained. 
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It is aflecUtion to wish to seem natural. 

C. Coqiulin. 



The puts most easy id appearance are those 
which exact from Ihe comedian the greatest 
effort of translbriDatioD. 

lUd. 



The comedian of one creation, however 
beautiful it may be, is inferior lo the comediaD 
of many creations. 



In reality physical beauty is indtspensable 
only to juvenile actors. 



To make declarations of love before an audi- 
ence a. player should be handsome, or appear 



Ibid. 
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The juvcDile actor should hnve charm. 

C. Coqutlin. 



There are actors doomed to prose and others 
dooiDed to poetry. 



In the duality oC the player, the per^n who 
sees must govern the person who executes. 

Ibid. 

LIV. 
The comedian must remain master of him- 
self, even in the moments when the audience 
believe that he b cairied away by his passion. 
Ibid. 



Study your part, become the person of ycnr 
personage, but do not abdicate. 
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It is false, it is ridiculous, to think tbM the 
heigbt of art for a. player is to foi^el Ihat be 
stands liefore an audience. 

C. CoijtuHn. 



If you identify yourself with your part to the 
extreme of saying to yourself wliile looking al 
the audience, " Wlio arc these people?" and 
of not knowing where you. aie, you are BO 
longer an actor, you are insane and dai^rous. 

Hid. 



Art is not identiflcaiioi 



The bmous axiom, " If you wish to make 

me shed tears, shed teats yourself," is oot af- 

plicable to the comedian. If he fell into tears 

in reality, he would make his audience laugh 

Ibid. 
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Madame Ristori insisted thai the comedian 
may not eipress on the stage a sentiment which 
he does not really feel. " Ves, madaine," said 
somebody, " but you ofteo die." 

C. Coquelin. 



It cannot be agreeable to attend the perfonn- 
ances of a player of whom it cannot be said 
that he will never do something foolish, 

IHd. 



re excellent comedians n>ho, outside 

, are very silly. 



No intelligence except intelligence of his 
part is indispensable to a comedian. 

Hid. 
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Tliere are coniediaiiE in whom power of por- 
trayal is so great thai iheydraw the most ex- 
traordinary, Ibe most vivid, and the truest fig- 
ures from conventional parts. 

C, Cojuelin. 



Terror and pity are in the domain of art ; 
horror and di^ust are not. 

Hid. 



Utvlll. 
To move you must not be moved. 
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Do not play a drama as you would play a 
comedy, nor MoliSre as you would play 
BeaumBTchais. 

C. Coqiiclm. 



The ador may mark with his imprint tbe 
parts that he inteTprels ; but this imprint must 
be so well confounded with the reality of the 
peisonage as not to be realized by (he specta- 
tor without reflection and cumparisOD. 

Ibid. 



One does not become a playwright ; one is 
a playwright at once or never. 

Alexandre Dumas, fils. 



The fact that one is a playwright is a freak 
of nature which has constructed one's eye in 
a certain fashion, thU one may see in a certain 
way which is not absolutely the true one. 

Ibid. 
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LXXIII. 
The iirsl element in the dramatic view of 
things is imagination for dialogue. 

J'aul Bourgel. 



To imagine a dia]<^e i 
least two personages in action 



Action of a. play is interesting only if the 
personages who are engaged in it are at an 
interesting period of their lives. 

I6id. 



There is a psychology of crises, and it is the 
one which the playwrights adopt by instinct 
before they practice it by reflection. 

nid. 
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Thai there m^j be a crisb, and an important 
:jisi5, it is necessary that there should be pas- 
iion, very clear andveiy vivid, and well-marked 



A medicative being may not enter Into any 

dramatic cambinsCion. 



LXXIJC 
lliat (he crisis in a play may appear acute 
and salient, it is necessary that the personages 
should see one idea and one idea only. 



To be a dramatic character i 


t is 


not enough 


that you. 
simple. 


mind i 


s ene^etic 


—it 


should be 
Ibid. 
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Nothing is more frequent in life than ni 



Uinlo' 


<ers who doubt 


their ow 


a ancerity, who 




nes loT 


e and 


sometim 


es do not love. 


Loven 


on the: 


itagene 


iver have 


these agitations. 


They- 


" very 


certain 


oflheir 


love, as around 


them their en. 


emiea i 


u-e very 


ceHain of their 


hatred. 








Paul BeuTgct. 



In pUfs bU vicious people are quite sure of 
their vices and all the virtuous people of tbeii 



The playwright thinks only of action. It is 
(he sutToundings of action which preoccupy the 

moralist. 

Ibid. 

There is always an hour in the history of 
every mind wherein some power is exaggerated 
to the detriment of the rest. 
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Ii there a pas^on which goes more pro- 
foandl]' thBD love ioto the sources of tncwal 
life, to refreshen or to poison them ? 

Paul Bsurget. 

LXXXVL 

The first effect of love is to suppress among 
those thai it dominates the laws and conven' 
lions of dvilizstiou. 

Ibid. 

ijtxxvii. 

Love alone has remained, like death, iirC' 

ducible by hnman conventions. Il is savage 

and Iree, in spite of codes and in spile of bsh- 



Utxxviii. 
The iTorld of the heart and the world of Ihe 
senses — these two domains of love are inacces- 
sible to Ihe legislator. 

Ibid. 
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Nature knows Deilber laughter aor faiilasy ; 
■od ihe being in love, like the one nho is hun- 
gry, quits the world of lies to reenter realitj'. 

Paul Baurget. 



Playwrights are right to use always lore as 
the greatest theatrical effect. 

lUd. 



True love is as rare as true genius, as true 
virtue, as true common sense, as everything 
that is true. In this many are called, but few 
are elect 

Alexandre Dumas. 



We canuot lore like angeb. Are we con- 
demned to love like tvules? 

Paul Sourgel. 
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A woman aever takes yon for j'ourKir. She 
aevei lakes you but for herself. 

J'aul Bevrget. 



A literature is never unhrallhy. A aodety 
maybe, 



Optimism uhI pessimism are personal states 
of mind. Wben we say that the world is 
wicked, we mean that we have suiTered much. 



XCVIL 
When we say that love is a lie, we mean that 
we cannot relish its pleasures. 

Ibid. 

To lore a woman is to love the dream that 
one't heart has foimed about this woman, 
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For pure artists the supreme cbarm of 
women resides in the dangerous accidents of 
their temperament. 

fau/ Bourgii. 



Multiplicity of adventures with women leads 
a man to the conclusion that a woman, how- 
ever seductive she may be, always has her 
equivalent. 

im. 

CL 

There are two sources of illu^OD which 

make one find the infinite in a kiss. One Comes 

from the heart, and it is the ideal ; the other 

from elsewhere, and it is voluptuotisoess. 

Ibid. 



To be happy in this world it 
paralyie mow coaditioas of our nature. 

Cham/art. 
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We ore ill o( excess of crilical Ihaught. of 
too much literalure, of too much science. 

Paui Bovrgil. 

av. 

Nature does n< 
Death i^ only c 
death is life. 

Alexandre Dumas, fits. 



To believe in good and evil in absolute 
fashion is to make a religious profession of 
faith, because it is affirming the reality of the 
s^dritual world. 

Paul Sourgef. 



We are all materialists. We ask of art Ihat 

it should be founded on positive study of (acts. 

Ibid. 
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Heroes of novels obey fitality, heroes of 

draous do not accept (he law of circumstances. 

Ftrdmand Bruneliirt. 



In the drama the personages die rather than 



WhcD the struggle between men and circum- 
stances ends badly, the play is a drama ; when 
it ends not so badly — in manii^, for example — 
the play is a comedy ; when ll ends still less 
badly, but at the expense of self-respect, the 
play is a vauderille. 

Hid. 



What is really tragic in life? Isitlodie? 
I do not think so, if we are all destined to die. 
Because it is the habitual end of tragedy, death 
in itself is not lor this reason more tr^C. 
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It b not nec«ssBr7 for > pla;, to be a p1>)', 
that it sbootd be lUerBrr. 

Firdinand Bmnttiire. 



Like paiating and like music, Ihe ut ol the 
dnuna raay live without ideas. 

Hid. 

CXIIL 
The drama may dispense wjlh style. 



Great artists alvafs know when they have 
merit; bul of what this merit consists they 
lu)i>« les» than everybody else. 



Almost all the great poets have bad their 
lien's lamed toward the past 
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Passions do nol suppress will, they only torn 
it away from its real objed. 

Ferdinand Brunttilre. 



History is the drama of passions. 



CXVlll. 

Will is masler of the world. Those who 
want, those who know how to want, even 
those who want nothing, but want it badly, goT- 
em the woild. 

IHd. 



History is only the spectacle of the conflict 
between wills, or of the conflici of will against 
things, and that is why history is the natural 
inspirer of the theatre. 

IHd. 
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There is neither morality nor dramalic !□- 
lerest in ihe drama witliout a secret relation 
betwMD the draniatic subject and ourselves. 

Bea umarchais. 



There are inventors in abundance. 1 know 
dozens of Ihem ; but rare men are those who 
make practical and visible (he inventions of 

Ferdinand Bruttttiirc. 

It seems to me that death terminates some- 
thing, and that in life separations or linancial 
niin sometimes begin Ihe misfortunes or (he 
misery of people and Cerminale their fortune 
or their affections. It seems a jest to say (hat 
notbii^ ends in life. 

Ibid. 



The object of the comedy of charac(er is 
knowledge or painling of men. 

ibid. 
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The comedjr of character is closely allied 
with liberty of sodal satire. 

Ferdinand Brunttiire. 



Whether his play be a comedy or a tragedy, 
the poet must establisb a mutual tie between 
his peisrtiages and the spectators whom they 
address. 



9 are always very spe- 
cial, (he more you make use of ihem in plays the 
more you decrease general interest. 

Hid. 



Nothing is rarer than to be a man of one's 
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Heredilj, education, funfly traditioiu, ei- 
unplea, lessons of our maslers, im^M^gnate 
most of OS profoundly with the spirit of the 
past. 

Ftrdinand BruneCiire. 

CXXDC 
Pmd me a celebrated author who luKiirs the 
mind and who, in bis descriptions of us and of 
our pauioDS, has not a Eingulai' style. 

Marivattx. 



I do not believe that the playwright should 
be prohitated (rota thinking. 



The stage Is a lie; nuke II as truthful as 

possible. Spectacles are lableaui: ; make them 

Voltaire. 
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It is a trade lo nuke a book, as it is to nuke 
> clock. 

la Sruyirt. 



Remember that frade is almost art. It is the 
commencement, the infeiior form, or the first 
degree of art. 



We have contracted a taste for truth with 

which the historical drama is hardi]' agreeable. 

Jiid. 

cxKXvi. 

A dramatic action must be conducted b; a 

will, if not free, at least alwafs conscious of 

tself. 

IHd. 
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The stage is a means of publication, like 

newspq>ers, like engravings, Uke lichographs, 

Victor Hugo. 



You nuj, if jrou with, make statues walk in 
your dramas, but between these statues place 



In plays, be terrible, but be pitilul. 



A drama, like every other work of the mind, 
must be bom with the particular form and the 
special divisions that, logically, the idea which 



To make constantly an effort to be great, to 
give to minds the tme and the beautiful and t(i. 
hearts love ; never to offer to a crowd a speC' 
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Ucle which b not an idea — the dramatic poet 
owes these things to the people. 

Victirr Hugo. 



Comedy, eren when mingled with Ihe drama, 

must contain a lessoo and have a philosophji. 

Ibid. 



In our time the people is great. To be 

understood by the people poets must be sincere. 

Ibid. 



The good plafs are in France and the beau- 
. tiful halls are elsewhere. 

Voltaire. 
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To be natural is lo have Ihe surest snd most 
durable charm. It is the natural which makes 
works live and which makes thtni loved ; it is 
the natural which makes the wrilings of the 
ancients so precious ; it is tbe natural which 
distinguishes tbe greatest writers. 

Fn/taire. 



When you paint originals of nature, and not 
imaginary heings. you cannot overcbarge rid- 
icules and oassioiis. 

/6iii. 

Note that it is always works made for the 
multitude which are prodigiously successful. 

cxux. 
To borrow from morality one of the greatest 
lessons which it may give to men ; to demon- 
strate this tmth that wisdom and virtue need 
measure, otherwise they become useless or even 
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■toxioiisi to make this lesson comic iritboiit 
compromi^Dg lie respect wliieh b due to lie 
honest and virtuoos — this was the triumpli of 
a philosopher and poet, and there is no other 
example than in Moli^ of so elevated a con- 

Vollairt. 



Inequalities of fortune and varieties of ridi- 
cnles in a society make of it the best of socie- 
ties possible for the Muse of satire and of 
comedy. 

Ibid. 



There is a great deal of talk about *' optics 
of the theatre," but of the principles expressed 
by this word little is known. On the stage * 
there most be bomogeneil]'. The deconilot 
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makes hts figures and ot 
plajrer is made taller by the height of the stage. 
He relieves with make-up the natural color of 
his face. He makes stronger the usual volume 
of his voice. He makes his gestures more Ire- 
quent and more expressive. Why should, in 
spite of all this, productions of the mind re- 
main limited within the ordinary ? 



Theatrical perspective requires exaggerated 
proportioiis, surcharged traits, vigorous tints. 



Every great dramatic artist is always pre- 
occupied by the thought of doing belter than 
he is doing, and his brain is ever in quest of 
something new, which will bring to his work 
something more original and more personal. 
He feeb the need of contenting himself and suc- 
cess with the multitude does not satisfy him. 

Edm(md de Gatuourl. 
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DeclamatioD mty be noble, majestic, Uld 
tragic with simplicily. 

EJmond de Goncourl, 



To be profotuidly penetrating, eiprestioo 
needs graduations of shades, traits which it 
maf not have when il is forced. 

Ibid. 

cLvn. 
To be a great tragic actor il is not enough to 
have the gill of a sonorous voice, movii^ ac- 
cents, and a dramatic art. It is necessary for 
the actor to move his audience - with tinted 

Ibid. 



To express oiKseir peipetuallj in the man- 
[ler of the personage whom one must represent, 
;o have always his character, bis tone, and 
[DanneT, is ridiculous. The art of A great actor 
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;o make people fbi^ct even bis name when 

Bdmond di Gontourt. 



' are four gills of nature indispensable 
ess on Ibe stage : voice, physical ap- 
:, memory, and force. 



Make-up, wbicb coarsens tbe skin and 
makes tbe muscles immovable, does not let tbe 
soul of the actw pass through his plastered 



ir must give to words Ibe li 
tbot they create. 
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Some players have th« conceit to think ihU 
when the author has finished (be play he has 
done only half of (he work, and the playen 
most do the rest. 

Edmand di GoHceurt. 

A play or a book mty be written in a few 
days, but it must be carried in one's brain for a 
very long time. 

Alexandre Dumas, Filt. 



It is decidedly not easy to write a good play, 
!»en with good counsel. 

fbid. 



The truth i< 
the public 



A playhouse is (he place where one may buy 
at the door the right (o hiss. The moment that 
one wishes to do ill to an enemy all means 
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are good, and, if I hated anybody, I would hit 
him in thai way. But I never could hate. 
Between us, I have often r^jretted this. Life 
is olten very monotonous, vety long, very pale, 
when fatigue follows work, and one ii con- 
demned to inactivity and to rest. The reasons 
Tot liking this life become rarer as one becomes 
older. To hate one's neighbor most be a good 
cause to like life. It may be to-moirow that 
the one whom you bate will sofTer. How well 
can one sleep with this beautifiil hope I Love, 
too, has its good qualities. In the first place 
it belongs lo all the seasons, but not to all the 
ages. It is nobler than hatred, which was bom 
of love, hot it is less durable, less absorUog, 
doubtless because the causes which produce 
hatred are less casual, less dependent on cer- 
tain circumstances and is never in peril of 
changing its object. Vou may even hate new 
individuals withoat taking hatred from those 
whom you hated before. Tlien love, to he happy, 
wants to be shared, whereas hatred wants only 
satisfaction. Another superior advantage of 
hatred is that it does not know in&delity. 
Nothing distracts it, nothing takes it away &om 
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its aim. Hatred does not know lassitude ; it is 
not, like love, at the mercy of a specilic trait 
In line, one may bale during one's eatiie life, 
and more and more, and always the same per- 
son. This person may grow old without dis- 
arming hatred. It is beller to be Romeo than 
lago, especially at night, the solitary insomnia 
of hatred not being comparable to the dual in- 
somnia of love ; but lago has more pleasure. 
When he sees Othello loae his head, insuU 
Desdemona, and smother her under astonished 
pillows, he has several minutes of inetTable 
felicity, so intense that the saints of Paradise, 
even after they have been devout on earth, 
could not support it during the eternity, which 
is Iheir tight. Othello, who thinks that he 
bates the woman he kills, has an impression of 
supreme voluptuousness, but he has only the 
illusion of hatred. He will repent. lago will 
never repent There lies his superiority, 

Alexandre Dumas, Fih. 

CLXVlll. 

The comedian adds to the work of the 

playwright all the intentions that the author did 

not amvej. IHd. 
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CLKIX. 

CvUbatj, muiiage and idultery, this is the 
tragic tti1<^ ia which the life of women strug- 
gles. This b where poets may find eternal 
dramatic sul^ects. Or the three phases of the 
tragedj the most painful is evidenti; the last 

Aiexam/re Dumai, fill. 



The stage has not [he merit of conecting, 
but it has the right of preventing and the tight 
of verifying. 



A play is Dot a play, it is only a 
its aufaject is not discussed, even in 
sequeiKes. 



The stage is It^cal and pitiless, that is why 

it makes so much use of laughter and of tears. 

/iiii. 
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The dir^ lineD which playmJehts w«sb in 
puUic is no! washed wilh teais. 

Alexandri Dumas, Fib. 



Ooe should oerer take one's daoghler to a 
playhouse. Not only are plajs immoral, the 
house itself is immoral. 

IHd. 



To express an idea, to formulate a theory, to 
lustaio an opinion in public, are things so grave 
that one's coosdeoce should nerer be at rest if 
one be nM absolutely sincere. 

liU. 



In miting plays do not have the pretension 
not to be mistaken, but the lirm desire not lo 

deceive anybody. 

IMd. 
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Plays are not wrilten only for Ihose who go 
tf- the theatre ; they are wriUen also for those 
who do not go to the theatre. 

AUxandre Dumas, Fib. 



The specUtor gives only success, the readei 
gives fame. 

Ibid. 



Plajwrights who hope la live in the future 
have not only to interest the public ; they have 
lo win individuals. 

JUJ. 



A play that one reads is a play that will la: 
a play that one rereads is a play that will e 



At performances there is between the pub- 
lic and the author an intennediaiy, the come- 
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dtan, who, M he have not enough Calen), will 
place ihe author below the position that he 
might occupy, and who, if he have much 
talent, will substitute himseir too much in the 
[jlace of the poet. 

Atexandre Dumas, Fih. 



The stage lives of illus 
surprises. 



e oecessary tiian 



On the stage eyes are attracted by a beauti- 
ful face, ears by a beautiful voice. All human 
assemblies may be momentarily seduced t^ a 
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Deeds only t< 

peisoD, it is Decessaiy to convince him. 

AU-xandri Dumas, Fits. 

CLXXXVI. 

In the face of every (Iramatic situation which 
he creates, the author mast say to himself 
lliree things. In this situation, what would I 
do? What would others do? ^Vhal should 
be done? Any playwright who has not the 
dispo^tion to make this examination may 
abandon the stage. He shall never be a dra- 
matic author. 

IHd. 



CLXXXVIL 

None can be a dramatic author if it be not 

the flesh and the blood of humanity which he 

is disposed to give to those who listen and to 

those who read. 

Itid. 
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If the fall of your pl«y wounds oaij your 
conceit ot your mteresl, if i( does not trouble 
your ided and your convictions, if at the sec- 
ond perfonnance you are prepared to modify 
your views, you may be perhaps an ingenious 
stage-manager — you shall never be a dramatic 
poet 

AUxattdre Dumas, Fill, 

CLXXXIK. 

It it pcnnissiUe to make > mistake iu the 
details of the eiccution of a play. It is not 
permissible to make a mistolie iu If^C and 
thread of ideas and facts. 

Ibid. 

cxc 
Never modify the end of a play. The end 
of a play is a mathematical total. If tlie total 
is wrong, the entire operation is bttd. 

Ibid. 



B^n your play at the end; that is, never 
begin to write it until you know bow it will 
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end. You know where you shall have to pass 
oply when you know well where you are 
going. 

Atexandri Dumas, Fill. 



M«n and women go ■□ the theatre only to 
hear of love, and to take pan in the pains or 
in the joys that it has caused. All the other 
interests of humanity remain at the door. 

cxciv. 

The playwrigbt IS absolutely prohibited from 

representii^ on the stage man as the superior 



There ii one realm where worn; 
reigned at all times : that is the uage. 
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For three thousand years there has not beta 
a dramatic author audacious enough to write a 
play, even \a one act, where parents having 
objected to the marriage of their daughter with 
the rnan she loves are approved. 

Hid. 



On the stage the men that women love are 
always those that they should love. 

I6id. 

cxcix. 
Classic tragedies are charming because Ibey 
are inlinitely suggestive and furnish adnurable 
themes to dreams and to reminiscences. 

/uiei Lematlri. 
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Yon shall never C17 at a tragedy, I suppose; 
but your mind shall be occupied and pleased 
1^ it In diverse ways. 

/uUs LemaUre. 



'e minds it is especially t^ Iheir 
islume, the details of their ex- 
thal men of various epochs and 
[dings may be distinguished. 

Ibid. 



Painting of great passions involves some- 
thing troubling and contagious to which it is 
imprudent to expose new minds. 

Ibid. 



I aro afraid that more than one young Pari- 
sian girl comes out of a playhouse with a ten- 
dency to dream. 

Ibid, 
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Wit comes lo girls early enough ; it is really 
not necessaiy to advance the hour. 

/uler Lematlre. 

The theatre in general is a dangerous means 
of education for children. 

Ibid. 
CCVL 

Tbestrical life is fantastic and uarMt. 



There are many things in the plays of other 
days which we like, not because they are 
beautiful, graceful, or piquant in themselves, 
but because they are far from us and character- 
istic of an epoch different from ouis. 

IHd. 

However ohsmre a p^sonage of a drama 
may be, a great comedian may always make 
him vivid and clear. 

liid. 
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The public of playhouses has sathetic and 
moral exigcQCies against which one can do 
nothing. 

Jtdts LemaUrt. 



Everything is not hideous in Ihe world, and 
I cannot see on what principles one may estab- 
lish the preeminence of art which ex|»esses 
truth that is sad over tiutfa that is consoling. 

Ibid. 



I admit all plays; I like everything — low 
reality and noble reality, classic idealism, 
romanticism, natoialism. ... I like eveij- 
thing, because eveiTlhing is true, even dreams. 

IHi. 



Foetry does not necessarily see men better 
<N' destiny more equitable than they are. 

Ibid, 
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Foeliy is not ignorant of eril and cf Mder- 
ing. 

Jttlts Lemaitrr. 

Tb« roDunlic is «a optimiiitic defonnatioD of 
Ibid. 
ccxv, 
Tb« ronumtic is poetry of ;oai% men and 
women. I do not talti ill of it. 

Ibid. 

On Ihe stage women never fti-ulnin nten who 
disdain them. They do in life. 

Ibid. 



Happy are (hose who weigh sugar or sell 
sUi& ! Happy are those whose work is only a 
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sericB of little material acts, alre&dy known, ol- 
wajrs the same and that they are sure of being 
able to accomplish ! They are sometimes tired, 
but thej are aever aniious. 

/«(tj Lematir,: 

The writer does bis work with something of 
which he is not sm'e, and which iacessantly 
threatens to leave him. He has to take erery- 
thing fiom his brains, and he never knows 
what there is in them. He worka with the ui 
kODwn. 

Ibid. 



There are three ptincipal ways of nnder- 
slandidg parody. They are all good, 
haps there are others. If it be a poem, tragedy, 
or ept^weia which one wishes to parody, one 
may, l:^ letting the heroes keep their names and 
their ranks, lend to them the most common- 
place language ; or retain the pompousness of 
language and substitute for antique heroes peo- 
ple of to-day i or immeasurably euggeraie dis- 
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(inctive traits of perscmages and their ways of 
talking and acting. 

Jules Lemaitrt. 



There is no tale, legend, novel, or drama 
which may not be reduced to a solar mfth. 



ccxxn. 
The ancients did not care for the origin anil 
primitive sense of the beautiful legends that the 
poets related to them. 

Ibid. 

CX31X1II. 

The prejudice of which comedians are .the 
victinu is at once feudal, Romao, and Christian. 
The idea is that to exhibit oneself publicly for 
money to entertaio other people, to express 
ideas and passions which belong to others, to 
seem to be what one is not, is to violate the 
dignity of the citizen, the free man, and the 
Christian. 

^4 
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Prejudice agunst actors is less strong ai 
regards women, and reasonably. When they 
play they compnnnise their dignity much less 
Ihan men do. They are, in life, acton natu- 
rally. 

JuUi Ltmailrt. 



One should do honor lo versiiien because 
tbey versify, and to comedians because they 
play comedy. 



The trade of the comedian does not gi*e him 
the dispoMtion lo be philosophic or to have 
QWtempt for vanity. 



Have yon noticed that in a ballet all the 
dancers teem to be well made? 

ItiJ. 
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CCXXVIII. 



The pleunre which a ballet gives consists 
ID the pursuit, through lines and colors, of an 
ideal feminine tonn which always escapes. 

/«/« Lemattre. 



Tights are an element of expression which 
should not be disdained. There are pink 
tights which evoke in our minds oii]y a. geDeial 
JDiBge of feminine plasticity. There are tights 
with shells of gold and silver that make one 
dream of sumptuous reptiles and awaken im- 
ages of myslerious, cniel women. There aie 
Striped tights, which lengthen the legs, lending 
to them an excessive lilheness, graceful, bat 
somewhat comical. 

IHd. 



When one knows bow to look at a ballet, 

one forgets to listen to the orchestra ; one 

mind would not be sufficient at one time for 

two orders of sensations so subtle and so strong. 

Ibid. 
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The languor of legs is clear in only one 
sense, and the worst pmse is always belter lo 

Funs are in the literary order vhat the 
jewsharp is in the musical order. 



Passions are like roses : the more you cut 
them, (he more they grow. 

A nine Heussaye. 



Happiness is Uke game ; if you aim at it 
bom too long a distance you shall miss it. 

Alphonse Karr. 



Do not make liin of (bols: their folly lasts 

kx^er than oun. There is no other dUfereoce, 

Adolf he d'Hestdetot. 
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Old men ate men who have dined and who 
look at others dining. 



re of the □atursl. 

Duiay. 
CCKXXVIIL 

Cotamerce is a forest filled with brigands 
and containing caverns illuminated wilh gas. 

CommertOK. 



IllusLons are Ihe daily bread of the nnfoitn- 
K Favre. 



What statesmen lack in breadth they give U 
jou in length. 

AfmSesguieu 

Happiness was made to be shared. 
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In this world on« should be a little too good 
to be good enough. 

Jifariva$n. 



ccxLv. 
To become young when one is old is only a 
wsjr of becoming old. 

Edouard Pailleron. 



Sleep would be a sweet thing if oue could 
choose one's dreams. 

Comltise d'Houdttat. 

COCLVII, 

Fomnla to be successlul on the stage : One- 
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third wil of jiesterday, onethiid wit of to-day, 
BDd ODC-third wit of to-ntoirow. 

A r sine Houuayt. 

CCXLVIll, 
Do not let gnss grov on the road of (riend- 

MIU. Claimn. 



Id wit, as in finance, when you have not the 
superfluous you seem poor, and you are poor 

Sainlt-Ziiuvt. 



Revolutionaries resemble those who sprinlile 
the public highway!!. They may make mud 
when the sun shines, but they cannot make 
sunlight when there is mud, 

Alrxandri Dumas. 
CCLl, 
I have often beard that love gave wit to 
fools. The wit that it gives them is prolDably 
the one that it takes from people of wit. 

Alphome Karr. 
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People wilhoat temperament are like laces 
without physiognoDi]'. 

Castex. 



Women prefer that 70U should ruffle their 
modesty nUher than their gowns. 



You cannot reach the heart of women hy 
talking of youiself, but t? lalkiog of them. 

Arsint Houssaye. 



It is not a great advantage to have quick wit 
if it be not just wit. The perfection of a clock 
does not depend on its going quickly tut regu- 
larly. 

Vauvtttarguts. 



Evety writer, in whatever sphere his mind 
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may be exercised, should have for Us principal 
ot^ect to be useful. 

VUlor Hugo. 

OCLVIL 

Jtweb of women— necklaces, bracelets. 

rings — all have the form of rings, and are in 

reality rings of a cbab the end of which is in 

the deril's hand. 

Aipkonst JCarr. 



Nerer is the first word of all women. Al- 
ways is theii last word. 

Arsitu Haassayt. 

Man must act as if he could do everything, 
and be resigned as if he could do nothing. 

Comtt dt Maistrt. 



You cannot prove anything lo women. They 
>re convinced only by the heart or the imagi- 
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NcYw see the b^iuing of a play. Begin- 
nings »K ■Iwaj's painfnt. 

CommertoH. 



Sveiybody is always sillier Ihan oneself. 

Laareitljan 



Every man who is petsuided may persuade. 
Victor Hugo. 



To be happy a woman should not expect to 
receive as much as she gives. 

Lamartine. 



Genius does not explain God, 
proves Him. 



Akxandre Dumas, Fits. 
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Ljfe is fonned of liRle Ibings, and when 
these Ultle thin^ go wrong it is much worse 
than a big misfortune. 

Marie Baskkirtstff.- 

CCLXVll. 
Men are just only with those whom ibej' 



Open the door to tmtb and lo lies ; lies will 
be the Gist lo enter. 

Napoleon III. 



Take (or a wife the woman wboin you 

would choose for a, friend if slie weie a coan. 

CCLXX. 
A declatatioti of love is a comedy in which 
the man is author, the woman actor. 

EtiiuelU. 
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Respect the illusioDS of people and fight 
against their prejudices. 

Gerfaut. 



To regulate one's imagination is to exhaust 
the somce of one's hopes. 



Bevaie of people who have never suffered. 
A Iphonse Karr, 



Friends are like di^s. Friendship always 
ends badly. It is belter not to have friends. 
Pierri Loli, 



Wonuu b a flower which gives its perfiune 
(ailjr in the shade. 

Lamtnnais. 
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CCLXXVI. 
There are three dungs which yon never for- 
give : the good that somebod]' has done you, 
the ill thai you have done somebody, and the 
ill that jou could not do somebody, 

Cottned. 



To criticise a dramatic work one must 
in the first place Tor what sort of public it 
coD^Ktsed. 



Paul Baurget. 

CCLXXVIIl. 

The aim of a writer of a theatrical work is to 
impose upon the attention of two thousand 
persons gathered in one room a painting of 
manners oi of passions. 

liid. 

ccLxxix. 
The dramatic painter of mannen must paint 
the mamiers that his public knows. 



Ibid. 
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CCLXXX. 

To write a dranutic work is to deBne the 
average opinion of tb« public for wbicb one 



Christianity has done a great deal for love 
by making of it a sin. It excludes woman 
Iroin sacerdoUl functions. It is afraid of Ler. 
It shows how dangerous she is. It repeats the 
old fonnula, " The aims of women are similar 
to the nets of lisbennen." It warns us not to 
put much (ailh b bet. But by the fear which 
it shows, it makes ber powerful. 

Anaiolt Fratue. 



Woman's conceit is not much worried by 
the {^ecantions which the church has taken 
against her. When poor Saint Anthony ex- 
claims, " Go away, beast ! " his fright flatters 
her. She is happy to be more dangerous than 
she supposed she was. 

IHd. 
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ccLXxxm, 
To make of yon, my sistais, the terrible 
marvel which you are to-day, to make you be- 
come (he indiflerent and sovereign cause of 
sacrifices and of dimes, two things were 
needed : civilization, which gave veils to you. 
and religion, which gave scruples la you. 
Since then the thing is perfect ; you are a 
secret and you are a sin. 

A naUU France. 

CCLXKXIV. 

Saint Jerome tasted and prayed. Women 
filled with illusions his life from which he had 
banished them. Such is the power of woman 
on a saint. I doubt thai it can be as great on 
an habilui of the Moulin Rouge. 

IHd. 



The dramatist is a sort of living synthesis of 
the various ideas of a crowd. 

Paul Bffurget. 
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CCLXXXVL 

The dramatist is like the orator. He is sub- 
hme if his public is sublime, and commonplace 
if his public is couuDonplace. 

Paul Bourgit. 
CCLXXXVIL 
The dramatic autboc has at <Mice Jmagiiation 
for space and for seDtiments. 



ccutuxix. 

There is no mstraction nor vilt which may 

cany to the intelligence images of a certain 

Ibid. 



The question which a critic must ask him- 
self about every dramatic work is, " What 
audience ilid the writer have iu his mind ? " 

Jbid. 
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Ad aclcr irho is successful obtsins bis power 
oier the crowd t^ incamatiug a certain ideal 
tjpe of the cmTd. 

J'aui Baurgit. 



To observe a player's manner is to obsa^e 
his entire epoch. 

Ibid. 



The divorce between writers of bools and 
writers of plajs testifies to the fact (hat the 
theatre of the [wesent time does not satisfy tije 
artistic needs of our epoch. 

Ibid. 



Of the three principal forms of literature — the 

poetic, the romantic, and the dramatic — one 

would tbink that tbe last could most easily 

please tbe modem singular taste for exactness. 

lUd. 
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Action constitutes the drama. 

Paul Bottrgei, 



Dramatic actioQ must be energetic and 

Ibid. 



To pwnt men who live, as they do to-day, in 
inlinitely small details, an accumulation of in- 
linitelr snuJI observations is necessary. 

im. 



There is a technical beauty in every depart- 
ment of dramatic art, a beauty which is inde- 
peodent from exin^ssiou, and which lies en- 
tirely in a difficult trick of the hand. 



The contenqioraiy dramatic authors have 
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taken so much interest in the technical quality 
of (heir worlis (hat ihey have neglected their 
living qualily. When one tries lo analyze the 
processes by which Moliire obtained his effects 
or dramatic poetry, one discovers tbal these 
masterpieces only show how changed are the 
conditions of the stage. 

Paul Bottrget, 



;iTor of the modern dramatic poets 

'e appreciated the fact that the 



Modem dramatic poets have tried to write 
in the fashion of Moli^re, in a tired language, 
on subjects which could not be expressed in 
riiythmic form. 

Ibid. 



A human creature may not be described 
without enviroimLent. 

IHd. 
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Dramatic ait has followed the same road as 
the art of the novel, but it has not adianced 
nith the same rajudilj. 

I'aul Baurgti. 



Tvo principal influences have opposed 
reality on (he stage. The first has beeo ro- 
manticism, the second the idea that the mak< 
ing of a plot is a special ait 



There are people who say that books may 
bear an enormous dose of reality and the 
theatre only a very small dose. 



n may solve a problem of 
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Theories are judged by worlcs. 

J'aul Bourgif. 



Anacto 


rsees; 


a part from the interior. 


Ibid. 


The te: 


a of a dialogue 
llh whicfa lie must 


i3 for an actor a 
:lighL 

Ibid. 


Hunlet 
symbol. 


b no 


t only an 


indiridnal, 


hot a 



CCCXL 

Perhaps the jealonsy fiwn which sufTered the 
author of "OtheUo" had for its object some 
vulgar chorus girl of whom he was ashamed to 

be jealous. 

Ibid. 
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SJDCe when has tnie guet; od th« slag« 
failtd to take away veiisimilitude ? 

Saittle-Btuvt. 



A society of dramalic aulhots should ncTer 

meet witbout bowing to a bust of Beaumarcbsis. 

Sainlt-Btuve. 



Ancient society would not have deserved to 
perish if it bad not applauded at Beaumarcbsis' s 
mockery of it. 

Salnle-Beuve. 
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Figaro taught iDSolence to pretenders of all 
Sainte-Seuvt. 



To be an indulgent reader you most be con- 
tent with your beallh, your tnmness, your wife, 
yoor dinner, and your slomach. 

SeaumarcAaii. 



After the happiness of comraanding to men 
the greatest honor is to judge them. 

JBid. 



Thus are men : if you have success thej 
welcome yon, if you have not, they are not 
your friends. 

JHd. 



Dramatic works are like the children of 
women. Conceived in voluptuousness, bom in 
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pain, they oever repay their paients for tbe care 
that they have cost. 

cccxxii. 
Love af letters is incompatible with love of 



Everybody expects that the poor man shall 
be without faults. 

cccxxiv. 
For the virtues that they exact Irom their 
servants, how many masters would be worthy 
of being valets? 



Laugh about everything, for fear that you 
may have to ciy about everything. 
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CCCXXVI. 
Oh, women 1 Will jrou mak« the most naive 
of th«m skillful ? Lock hec up. 

Btaumarckaii. 



fly keeping people busy with their own 
inlerest, you prevent them from hannine the 
interest of others. 

Hid. 



The difficulty to succeed only ^ds lo the 
necessity of undertaking. 

Ibid. 



WheD one yields to the fear of evil one 
already feels the evil of fear. 

Ibid. 



Youth is so unhap[^ to-day that it has only 
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this terrible altemUive : love without rest, or 
rest without love. 

Btaumarchais. 



\ would rather fear without re 
D peril without precaution. 



There isalwBfE somebody posted in advance 
to pick up the papeis that a woman apparently 
lets &11 by accident. 



Phy^cians do so much Tor death that it has 
nothing to refuse to them. 



It is a curious rage that people have to find 
out what they always fear to learn. 

IHd. 
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cccxxxv. 



The evil which one safs aboul a dnunatic 
work is often very far Itchq what one thjolis 



By dinl of afTecling delicacy we become 
beings of no conseqaeoce, incapable of being 
amused. 



I Ihink thai one may not obtain (he pathetic, 
nor the moral, the good and true comic on the 
stage, without strong situatioDS. 



The tragic author admits c 
conspiracy, murder, parricide, regicide, and so 
on. Comedy, less audacious, never goes be- 
yond the conventional, because its pictures are 
drawn from conventional manners, 

ISid. 
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Fables are like comedies, and comedies are 
long apologues. The difference is thai in fables 
beasts have wit and thai in comedies men are 

Biaumarchais. 



Vou inaj not coirecl men if you do not pre- 
senl ihem lo themselves as they are. 

IHd. 



It is not vice in its insolence which Toarg 
make a play immoral, bul lack of lessons in 
morality. 

IHd. 



What a beauliful chapter might be made on 
the jadgmenta of men and the morality of the 
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stage, if this chapter were entitled " The in- 
fluence of posters ! " 

Beaumarehais. 



Our judgments of manners always regard 
women. Men are not estimable enougb to be 
Kgarded at all io questions of delicacy. 

IHd. 



It is accorded to tragedy that all the queens 
and princesses may have passions against which 
they stm^le more or less, but it is not accorded 
to comedy that an ordinary wopun may strn^le 
against the least weakness. 

Ibid. 



Oh, woman, woman, woman 1 Feeble and 
decdving creature \ No created animal may 
ba\ in its instincts. Yours is to deceive. 

Ibid. 
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Lover, poet, and musician are three titles of 
indulgeDce U>i all sorts of tollies. 

Beattmarchais. 



Cotuedj is an art which creates iDusion. 

Ariine Homsaye, 

CCCL, 
It is neither nature nor art which makes the 
great comedian. His gift is something inex- 
plicable which makes the spectattH- Uugh and 
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a hundred comedies played natuially, but he 
Deier stops at them, uoless be be b comedian. 



If we bod only two masters ; the stroke of 
ligbtaing and the rainbow, the cloud and the 
ray of sunlight, the tempest and the shore, it 
would be well — but we have so many pianists 
who make a noise. 

IHd. 



A ministei should always recdve actors, even 
on the days when be does not receive. Those 
who haee amused bim from the stage are much 
more amusing in ptiiate life. 

Hid. 
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CCCLV. 

The comedian is always playing comedf, 
even before his miiroi. 

CCCLVl. 

Wit is contagious lilie silliness. The more 

talents there are in a playhouse, the more talent 

/iid. 



The least easily moved personages are the 
tragedians. They often laugh behind the 
scenes. Comedians are always giave. 

cccLViii. 
Comedians play prindpallj for appUose. 
Applause is the comedian's pure gold. 

/ad. 

cccux. 
The soul of the theatre is hardihood. 
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Qve me ten women, I shall make tea come- 
dians of tfaem. The greatest art is to put 
women in the frames that suit Ihem. 

A riini Hotusayi. 

CCCLXl. 
To reap mone J a theatre most sow mon^. 



Notbing disarms criticism so much as to pre- 
tend that an adverse article is a compliment ia 
paraphrases. 

im. 

CCCLXIIt. 

Fosters are images wherein all the vanities 

have a part. They must strike and magnetire 

the eyes of the public ; but all the names in 

Ihem must be franklj printed. 

jiid. 



When ait shall be undeistood by everybody 
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it shall have ceased to be art. Democracy does 
not like saminits. If it goes lo the mountain 
it is (o make a plain of iL The good is not al- 
ways the beaulihiL The people likes the 
good. It bows to tb« beautirul, but from a 
distance. There shall always be two spec- 
tacles, intelligence and the maleiial. 

Arstne Houssaye. 

The stage is poetiy in action. For the poet 
the stage is the world, for the spectator the 
world is the sti^. 

IHd. 
CCClXVi. 
The stage his liad all the characteristics. In 
Greece, it was a form of religion. The Greek 
theatre had all the beauties. The world pro- 
gressed, and light always came Irom the stage. 
Ibid. 



The public never likes people who have 
gloiy when their are players. It likes fame, 
but at a long distance. 

im. 
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The public b olwaf a ungrateful. 

Arsine Hounayi. 



The art of the stage is infinite. It may run 
the most perilous adventures of fantasy. It 
must have the mark of the humau heart 

Ibid. 



There is no grammiu' of dramatic ait. 

Ibid. 



On the stage theses of philosophers cannot 
prevail over images of poets. 

Ibid. 



There is an art of writing plays even ii 
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Id literature, ioheritaiicea ate ruinous. 

Arshtt Houssaye. 



'Uiiliq>f7 are the plajhonses which have no 
IHd. 



Audiences of tO'day are better Ihan they 
were ibnnerlf for the playhouses, bul they are 
more detestable than they were for art They 
take all that is given to them. 

IMd. 



A playwright most write many bad plays be- 
fore he can make a good one. 



There is no better sermon than a good 
comedy. 

Hid. 
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AH comedians are romantic. 

Arsine Houssaye, 



Dreams always have a basis of truth. 
legend comes out of histoi;. 



Success in a playhouse is, for the anthois and 
the comediims who are not in the plaf, a 

Ibid. 

cccLxxxi. 
Separately comedians are despots; collec- 
tively they are republicans. 

Ibid. 

CCCXXXII. 
Tragedy b not the last word of dramatic art 

Ibid. 
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CCCLXXXIIt. 

Dramatic aulhon are a thousand limes more 
amiable than other men of letters. 

Arsinf Houssayt. 

OCCLXXXIV. 

A plaTwrighl will always prefer to be hissed 
rather than not to be played at all. 

Ibid. 

CCCLXXXV. 

In art obey art, not tradition. 



Rome is mortal for young punters. The 
cooserratory is btal for young comedians. 



CCCLXXXVIIL 

On the st^e one must be human in comedy 
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Great come<liaDS are always seen, in spite of 
themselves, through the masks of their peison- 
ages. 

A nine Heussayt. 



When Madeleine Brohan married Mario 
Uchard, one of her friends said to her '. *' Your 
future husband is my past participle." She 
answered: "I did not expect to find a man who 
did nol know you." 

Ibid. 
cccxci. 

There are vivid agns of a great event immi- 
nent in the world of the stage. Men of taste 
have made btilliant the glasses of their specta- 
cles, vapors scarlet and pick imitating floating 
scar& are in the air. Dazzling young w<Bnen 
are in crowds at the glove counters. 

Still Comedy, daughter of the divine Aris- 
tophanes, is impatient. She is impatient and 
she shakes her bead, spotted with wine and 
ornamented with vine leaves and grapes. She 
urges her servants and strikes them with her 
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sceptre, whereon bells of ulver and of gold 

tinkle. 

" Oh, stafie carpenters, destitute of sacred 
firel" sheexclaims. " Ob, managers slower than 
tortles, can't you hear that the most prt^ressive 
pe<q>Ie in the world ore already groaning like 
ferocious beasts ? Let your comedians appear. 
Let them come in dress of tender saf&on, ten- 
der yiolet and sky blue, in traditional costumes 
appvpriate to their respective characters, and 
let my poet himself come with his eTening dress 
and his masterpiece ! 

" Here are Humpty- Dumpty, Harlequin, 
Cotumlnne in waves of ritdnns, and Pantaloon, 
and the faiiy with her tinsel star, and the mar- 
ket women cBnying lish made of painted can- 
vas, and beie is on his chariot decked with 
precious stones, and drawn by two doves made 
of wood, the child Love indispensable to fairy 
spectacles. 

"But what is the matter with them? 
Humpty- Dumpty, formerly whiter than the 
lilies of gardens and the snows of the Himalaya 
Mountains, is as red as a poppy, as the fire of a 
pipe, as the carcass of a well-cooked lobster. 
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Sweel and oaiie Hutppty-Domptf, wbere did 
you steal the^ scarlet colors? And you, 
HarleqDiD, who were as subtle and graceful as 
a snake of the paradise of Asia, you who shone 
like a rainbow after a storm of tbe tropics, 
where have you caught this sad air, and why 
do you walk with head bent, as if you were a 
Harlequin Priuce of Denmark? And you, 
Columbine, why do you cough and look like a 

Thus talks tbe daughter of Aristophaues, and 
she does not seem at all pleased with her 
actors who haie bee^ transformed into supes. 
They defend tbcmselies as best they may, with - 
(he simple eloquence of their hearts. 

"Alas, madam," says Humpty-Dumpty, 
"tbe denl knows that my passions were inno- 
cent. To steal the wine that the fairy changed 
for my punishment into a sky-rocket, to cook 
chickens made of pasteboard and, from time to 
time, eat fried leeches — these were my austere 
pleasures ! So nothing troubled the serene 
candor of my face, white as tbe gown of a 
bride. Bui none may escape his fate, I have 
seen plays of Bronson Howard and of James A. 
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Heme, I have read novels by Howells — and 
Hushed. I have tried to wash my face into its 
original whiteness. Pshaw ! Potash, pumice- 
stone, and everything which ycu can think of 
hu been of no avail. The red of my skin is 
M solid and durable as the black of the 

" Harlequin was youth, lore, fantasy, light and 
joy t Nowadays all the qualities that made 
him lovable are awfully displeasing. As for 
Miss ColumKne . . ," 

" Yes," exclaimed the goddess, " please ex- 
plain to me why it b that Columtane has a 
cold." 

Columbine herself replies, lowering her 
luge assassinating eyes fringed with black 
lashes. She murmuis, " Dear madam, I was 
<mce happy, but pity me ! They have covered 
me with camelias oqd I have become similar 
to camelios. A yomig sculptor has molded me 
in marble, and I am as cold as marble. I was 
told to cough for fim and now I cough in ear- 
nest. I was told to sing in public and now I 
have religious ideas, and I preach to all the 
mothers of all the Little Billies." 
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" Oh, Ibis is unbearable ! " eiclaims Comedy 
indignantly, " A consumptive Columbine, an 
ap<^lectic Humpty-Dompty, a melancholy 
Harlequin ! I hope that my poet at least has 
written a tine satire in dialogue. Then, I am 
sure that Pantaloon and his asthma, bis crooked 
stick, and his topsy-tmrvy hat are unchanged. 
Pantaloon ! " 

" Great goddess," he replies, " look at me, 
1 am changed indeed. You think (hat I am 
old, but 1 am as youthful as a gold double 
eagle. You think that I am silly, but I am as 
witty as a roll of ten-dollar tnlls. I am joung, 
channing, adored, for you most know that my 
names are Interest, Shares of Slock, and Bonds. 
My names arc Laces, Jewels, and Money. Are 
my teeth black ? No, for Tiffany sells pearls 
of Ceylon and Ophir. To-day Lovelace is 
Pantaloon. Make way for Lovelace 1 " 

Comedy tears off her bandage of vine and 
black grape and sbouta : 

" Ofaimd I who will return to me the come- 
dians of andenl gayety and illustrious brces ? 
Ridiculous maslcs fall '. Harlequin, take bock 
the rose which creates love and you your moon- 
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ligbt face. 1 must Imve life, passion, flaming 
looks, incisive words, steel-edged epigrams, 
wine in tbe glasses, white-teelhed laughter, 
banoonious lyres, stinging whips, healthy joy, 
and saintl; ininy. Remember, comedians, 
that 1 WIS boni in Athens 1 " 

David it la Gamme. 

cccxai. 

Something astonishes those who compare 
the fictioDS of the stage with the realities of 
life. Thb is the enormous importance that our 
authors continne to accord lo lore. How a 
sentiment which plays only a secondary part in 
modem life remains to-day as it was two cen- 
turies ago the centre of all dramatic comlnna- 
tions, is incomprehensible. Without denying 
the influence of love on all human actions, one 
may afiirm that interest inspires a much greater 
Dumber of them, One has only to look at his 
turroundlDgs. In an age when the struggle 
for life lias become more exclusive than ever, 
is it not on anachronism to represent on the 
Btage only the struggle for woman ? 

Victor Dtrlly. 
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The dignity of tragedy demands some grand 
slate interest, or some passion nobler than 
love, such as ambitioo or revenge. 

CurneilU. 
cccxciv. 

The dramas of love are always intermingled 
with those of other passions; for either the 
passion to acquire wealth is in conflict with love 
or it has for its supreme end the discovery of 
at least the exterior form of love. 

JuUs LimtUtre. 
CCCXCV. 

The eiTors that great dramatists commit in 
the strength of their age and talent are often se- 
ductive and always instructive. They enlighten 
us better than their masterpieces on what is 
most personal and most original in them. 

Itid. 



A virgin or a. martyr on the stage is nothing 
but a Term god, without legs or arms and con- 
se<]uentl]r without action. 

CorneilU. 
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CCCXCVIl. 



On the stage, more Ihan onTwheie else, one 

may Bsk the question of the most infamous of 

dileUante— I mean Pilate — " What is truth ? " 

/uUi Lemiatri. 



There are at least Iwo tniths on the suge. 1 
care little foi one of them : truth of detail), dia^ 
l<^ue, vocabulary, st^e -setting. I comeot 
easily to conventionality of style, lo linules, to 
symmetrical dialc^ues, to monologues, to arti- 
ficial entrances aod exits ; I consent lo the 
conventionality hy which events which would 
occupy in reality days, weeks, and months, 
happen in a half honr ; 1 consent even, inmost 
cases, to the optimistic ending of plays. But 
there is another truth for which we should care 
infinitely. This is truth of characters and of 
passions. To Ibis truth one may be unfaithful 
in two ways. IHrst, in a direct and coarse 
manner, by presenting personages which are 
evidently not true. Such are the greater num- 
ber of personages of Scribe and of his disdples. 
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Such are many of the figures of romanticist 
plays. Such ore heroic lovers, bnndsome 1>W' 
yers,andbeanlifiileQgineers,Boble young ladies, 
fatal women, soubreltes, men of Ilie world, and 
old soldiers who, in recent titnes, have caused 
most pleasure to the innocent pubhc. Tb« 
other manner of betraying tnith of sealiments is 
not as easily detected. At times the play- 
wright, while showing to us personages that 
may be true enough in themselves, pretends to 
excite sympathy for creatures of doubtful kind- 
ness, or to eicite our indignation against beings 
who are so similar to ourselves that we owe to 
them at least indulgence. In other terms, he 
deceives himself, or tries to deceive us, not in 
the painting of his personages, but in the moral - 
judgment which he passes upon (hem and 
which he would like to impose on us. It is not 
the figures thai are false or conventional, but 
the impression which the painter has received 
from them, the way in which he has regarded 
them, the opinion which he has of them, and 
that which he expresses or lets one divine in 
the course of his work. 

JuUi Lemattrt. 
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The stage requires thai ordinaij si 
shall be tiansUted in ui enlaiged manner. 

JuUi LemaSlre. 

Wisdom has always coQsisCed in condescen- 
sion to the ignorance of otheis. One of the 
first effects of wisdom is to diminish the quan- 
tity and (he extent of oui rights. 

IHd. 

A wMk of genius has for its authors the 
poet himself in the first place and later the 
most original of his readers in the course of 
generations. This is truer of Shakespeare than 
of any other writer. His works might be en- 
titled, " Complete Works of Shakespeare, by 
William Shakespeare and by all the poets and 
critics, French, German, and English, for 
eighty years." 

IbiJ. 
coccii. ■ 

Comedians occupy much space in our con- 
versations and in our newspapers because they 
occupy much space in our pleasures. 
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Comedians no longer take nickounes, the; 
answer to their rea.1 family name ^ thef many, 
liD.<e cliildren, pay their debts, buy castles, ob- 
tain orders of chivalry, and lire the most pro- 
saic life in the world. Cilimfine speculates at 
the Stock Exchange, Alceste wants to be 
aj^iDted > sergeant in (he National Guard, 
and all the soubrettes shall soon compete for 
the premium of virtue. 

TMe^hitt Gaulier. 

In dramatic art, (he onl; men who have suc- 
ceeded are those who have had many obstacles 
and surmounted ihem. To be a great artist or 
a great writer, one must have died of hunger. 
Adolpht Adtrh't. 



To-day society give; 
(o-roorrow (he stage will give assistance ti 
society. The stage moralizes the masses aiu 
enriches the city. It may do a great deal ii 
influencii^ imaginations and, in the seriou 
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times ihrough which we are passing, dnunadc 
aulhors will understand better than ever lliat to 
make of the stage a pulpit of truth and of hon- 
esty is the most beautiful form of glory. 

Victor Huge. 



The faHes of a 



The stage is a tribune, the stage is a pulpit, 
the stage talks loudly and imperatively, 

IHd. 



The stage is b grand and serious thing. It 
has a national mission, a social mission, a 
human mission. 

md. 



The public should not quit the theatre with- 
out canyii^ some austere and profound moral- 
ity along with their experience. 
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There are Ivo muinetg of impressing audi- 
ences at the playhouse ; by Ihe elevated and 
by th« true. The elevated impresses masses, 
the true impresses individuals. 

yielor Hugo, 



Hie end of (he dramatic poet must be always 
to discover the grand or the true. 

Ibid. 



Id oil the vorks of Shakespeare there are 
grand things which are true and true things 
which are grand. 

IU4. 



It is only in solitude that one may work for 
the crowd. 

Ibid. 
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ccccKv. 



The crowd wants almost eicluavely action. 
What women want of plays is, above atl 
things, passion ; what Ihinlien want are cbai- 



Women are right in wishing to be moTcd by 
plays, but thinkers are right also in wisliing to 
tie instmcteil, aod (he crowd is not in the 
wrong in its wish to be amused. 

AnatoU Fratut. 



In this century, in the elevated regions of 
intelligence, something is happening which re- 
calls the lime when minds, freed by the great 
Epicure, fell an enthusiasm mingled with 
anxiety. " A man bora in Greece Iwoke the 
narrow belt of nature, a conquering genius 
leaped ovei the burning limits of the world, 
traversed the plains of immeosity and, trium- 
phant, came back lo tell men what may and 
what may not be bora, and learned that the 
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power of bodies is defined by tbeir essence 
itself. Then superstition waa stamped under 
foot and our victory made us equivalent to the 
gods," Tbus spoke Lucretius, with generous 
ardor. The nkodem world has its Epicure. 
Darwin has thought to us a new revelation of 
nature. He is our initiator and prophet 
Whether he wished or not, from bis work come 
to-day a novel idea of life, a philosophy, a 
moral, sentiments, an art, a poetry. It is 
through bis eyes that we see the umverse. 
How long his doctrine will last, none can telL 
The dogmas of science resemble (he dc^^as of 
religion. They cannot last always, bectnse 
they do not contain [he absolute. Their truth 
is transitory. They are true for a moment. 

AtialBlt Franei, 
CCCCXVIU. 

Joan of Arc cameout of popular and Christian 
poetry, of the litanies of the Virgin and of the 
Golden Legend, of these marvelous histories of 
wives of Jesus Christ who wore over the white 
gown of virginity the red gown of martyrs. She 
came out of the flowery sermons in which the 
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Sons of St. Francis exalled povertj, candor, 
and innocence ; she come out of the elemal 
fairy spectacle of works and of fountains, of 
naive tales, of grandmother, of obscure and 
fresh recitals ) she came out of the songs of the 
earth, where lived in a mysterious life Vivian 
and Merlin, Arthur and his knights ; she came 
out (rfthe prophe^es, by which the poor people 
of the kingdom of France predicted a belter 
future. She is as full of poetry as a lily is of 
dew. 

Anatalt France. 

CCCCXDt. 

Reason is capricious and cruel. The holy 
ingenuity of innocence never deceives. In in- 
stinct only lies truth, the only certainty which 
humanity may ever bold in this illusory life, 
wherein three-quarters of oui ills come of 
thought. 

Ihid. 



Tnith does not like disputes. Every time 
one fights for her she vanishes in the struggle. 
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I do not think that there was ever in the 
world a moral poet — I mean a poet who took 
to heart the moral of his time. At all events 
neither Vii^l, nor Shaliespearf, nor Racine, 
nor any one of those whom humanity honors 
as interpreters of its passions and tellers of 
its secrets, were other ihui as indiflerent as 

AaatoU France. 



Every new generation of men finds a new 
emotion in the works of the old masters. We 
spare neither false interpretations nor contrary 
interpretations to produce this emotion. 

Ibid. 

CCCCXXIll. 

Homanity is never attached passionately (o 
works of art or of poetry which do not contain 
obscure passages. 
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U matter, it h enough that they have serred 
not to regret that thej were written. 

Analoit France. 
ccccxxv. 

What I like in some minds of our time is the 
great faculty to understand, intelligence of most 
diverse sentiments, inclination to commune 
with all creatures. 

Ibid. 
CCCCXXVL 

Morality ard leamiog are not oecessarily 
allied. Those who think thai the; may make 
men better by instructing them, are not good 
observers of nature. They do BOt see that 
learning destroys prejudice, the foundation of 
manners. It is a very dangerous thing to try 
to demonstrate scientifically the most univer- 
sally accepted moral truth. 

IHd. 



Those who pretended to give rules to write 
were idiotic. There are no other rules than 
usage, taste, afid passions, our virtues and our 
vices, all our weaknesses, all our forces. 

I6id. 
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CCCCXXVJJl. 

1 defiQe art in general a composition wherein 
a. great deal of poeti; dresses a great deal of 
truth. 

C. Coquelin. 



To niftke a work of ait th« painter has 
colors, a canvas and bniahea ; the sculptor has 
earth uid a chisel ; the poet liaa words and the 
lyre, that is rhythm, niunber and rhyme ; art is 
as different as instruments are difereat; well, 
(tit comedian's inslniment is bimselC 

rod. 



■ The material of the comedian's art is his 
own figure, bis own body, his Ufe. It fellows 
that the comedian is double. He has his 
" One " who is the player, his " Two " which 
is the instrument. The " One " conceives the 
personage to be created, or rather sees him 
fast as the author made him, and this model 
the " Two " reaUz«s. 

Jiid. 
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ccccxxxi. 
When a paioter has lo pain! a. portrait, he 
makes his model pose. He lakes with hi$ 
bnish all the trails of likeness which his eye 
may catch and tixes them on the canvas by the 
magic of his art. The comedian has some- 
Ihiog more lo do : he has to enter into the por- 
trut. For the portrait must talk, act, walk in 
its frame which is the st^^. 

C. Caquelin. 



When the comedian has to make a portrait, 

that is (0 create a part, he mu^I lirst by attentive 
reading become penetrated with the intentions 
of the author. Then, like the painter, he must 
catch every trait and fix it, not on canvas, but 
on himself. He adapts to his double eveiy 
element of the personality. 

IHd. 



The two beings which coexist in the come- 
dian are inseparable, but it is the " One," the 
one who sees, who must be the master. He is 
the soul, the other is the body. He ii the res- 
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SOD, >nd his donble is to the " One " as rbyme ii 
(o reason : a slave who must obey. The more 
the "One" is a master, the more the nun is (u 
artist. 

C. Caquelin. 
ccccxxxiv. 

The ideal should be attained if the master's 
double, his poor body, were a simple soft paste 
which might take all figures, be a Romeo, an 
iofemal hunchback, a valet The comedian 
would be then oniveisal and, if he bad talent, 
he could do what he pleased. But he would 
be too fortunate ; nature does not pennit this. 
IHd. 
ccccxxxv. 

If Mephistopheles is i^;ly the reason ia that 
his mind b monstrous. 

Ibid. 
CCCCXXXVI. 

Nature is not jncturesque. 

Ibid. 
ccccxxxvii. 
The power of an inlleclioit of the vmce is 
incalculable, and all the [nctaresque effects in 
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Ih« world ut! not woitb, to moTc an audieoce, 
a CTT uHered with a just intonatioD. 

C. CoqittUn. 



it be the player's 

Ibid. 



Articulation is politeness. When yon address 
an audience you should make it understand 
what you are saying. 

IHd. 

Do not talk to me of the naturalism of those 
who dispense with aiticulating, talk before an 
audience as they would at table, inleimpt one 
another, repeal their phrases, and Ute their 
words as they would a cigar-stump. 

Ibid. 



ise is not a drawing-room. Vou 
o 1,500 persons as you would talk 
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(o friends by the fireside. If you do not raise 
your voice you will not be heard ; if you do 
not enunciate clearly you will not be under- 
stood. 

C. Caquelin. 



a ait where there is 



The player'sduty is (o respect his text. He 
roust say wbal the author bfls written, nothing 
less, nothing more. 

Hid. 



One must not talk as one talks, one must 

CCCCXLV ■'*"'■ 

Recite truly, recite naturally, but recite. 

Ibid. 

CCCCXLVl. 

To rectle is lo give to phrases and to essen- 
tial words their proper value, is to distribute 
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lights, Imes, uid shadows. To recite b to 
C. CngtuHtl. 



A phiase is plain when yiya talk it ; when 
you redle it, it becomes a tiling of art. 

Itid. 



If there be affectation in trying to be natural 
at any price, tfaere is no less affectation in trying 
lo be an artist about everything. 

Hid. 



It b not sufBcienI to talk ; to recite eveiy- 
thing is to recite too much — the truth lies be- 
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mlgar prose a sort of poeOy, Movemeot, lAai 
is the great law. 

C. CffgtuHn. 



Tlie Tcnce of the plajier is of his instnimeDt 
the most snhtle, the mofit colored, (he most rich 
elemeot. It varies trom the flnle to the tnim- 
peL There is the voice of loven which is not 
the voice of lawf eis. 

Hid. 



The paits which are the most easy in ap- 
pearance require the greatest efibita from 



It is certun that details of a pla^s ph^- 
cal &iuiie maf imprison him exclusively in 
one style. There aie lovers for life, like 
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coccLv. 

The comedioD of one creation, however 
beautiful it ma^ be, is inferior to the comedian 
of several creatiom. 

C. CoquiUn. 



In reality physical beaoty is aecessary only to 
juvenile comedians. To make declarations of 
love before the public one must be built In such a 
way that the public will not smile, one must be 
handsome or af^ear lo be handsome. 

Ibid. 



One may appear to be handsome and win 
beaits. I am certain I will not wound my 
friend Delaunay by telling him that his nose is 
iMt pmely Greek. Yet who appeared prettier 
(HI a stage ? He had charm, youth, tenderness, 
and other qualities which have not been fcnmd 
in othen. 

Ibid. 
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GCCCLVIIL 

Soulwettes are not obliged to be betntiful, 
but tbef must have cbami. 

C. Co^uelin. 

I have never placed other paits thaj. iliose 
which I could play. Did anybody ever i.ee me 
play the lover ? Never. 



There are players devoted to prose, there 
are lyrical players. My arabilion is to be one 
of the latter. My friends the poets are the 
cause of this. And Ihe guiltiest of them was 
the most lyrical of all, the good master Baa- 
ville. 

ccccuti ^'^■ 

The eye of the player is the epitome of his 
physit^omy on Ihe stage. I( is the light, the 
traosparency, and the life of i(. If the player's 
eye is not expressive, the audience is uninter- 
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CCCCLXIL 
The comedian musl be master or himaelf. 
Even in the minutes where (he audience, 
earned away by his work, believes that he is 
most heedless, he must see what he is doing, 
judge and possess himself. In brief, he must 
not feel a shade of the sentiments which be 
expresses, at the very moment when be expresses 
them with most truth and power. 

C. Cogtulin. 

CCCCLXIII, 

Study your part, become the personage him- 
self, but do not abdicate. Retain the direction 
of your doable. 

Ibid. 
cccCLXiv. 

The comedian must never become enthu- 
COCCUtv. 



Ibid. 



It is false, it ii ridiculous to think that the 
height of ait for a comedian is to foi^t that be 
is before an audience. If you identify yourself 
vith your part to the ezteht of sayii^ to your- 
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self while looking at the spectators, " Who ate 
these people ?" yon are not a player, you are a 

C. CnqueHn. 
CCCCLXVl. 

Alt is Dot idcDtiGcation, but represenlatiim. 
Rid. 



The 6mous axiom, " If you wish to make 
me cry, cry yourself," isn't applicaUe to the 
comediao. If he cried in reality, he would 
make the audience laugh, because pain makes 
a wiy face. 

Ibid. 



I ODce heard a man say of Worms : " I have 
no pleasure in seeing him again ; I know in 
advance eveiything tliat he will do." One 
knows at least that what be will do will be 
well done, and this is something. Is there 
greater pleasure in seeing an actor about whom 
one never knows if he will not commit some 
folly ? This reminds me of the Kn gli^himn 
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who followed BaU<r, the latnet, from dty to 
cily in the hope of seeing him devoured bf his 
lions. It seems lo me that pleasure of the 
theatre is of a different nature. 

C. Coqutlin. 

CCCCLXIX. 

No other intelligence is indispensable to the 
comedian than intelligence of his art. 

Ibid. 



An actor maj not know painting, nor music, 
DOT poetry, and be a very good comedian. 

Ibid. 



It is the creation of living types which nmkea 
of dramatie art the roost human of aits and of 
the playhouse the most pi^mlar pleasure. 

lUd. 
CCCCLXXII. 
I stand for nature against natoralism. 
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cccaxxui. 

I do Dol believe in art as n possibility outside 
of nature, but I Cantiol believe in nature on the 
stage without art. Everytbing on the stage 
must be Ime, everything must be directed 
toward the ideal. 

C. Cequtlin. 
CCCCLXXIV. 

Terror and pilj are in the domain of ait| 
horror and di^ust are not. 

IHd. 



Repetition of pure reality is impossible on the 

CCCCUtXVIL ' 

The footlights exaggerate eveiything. They 
modify the laws of space and of lime. They 
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put miles in a few square feel; Ihey make 
miDutes appear (o be hotus. 



The player may mark with his impiiat the 
poits that he interprets, but this imprint must be 
so well melted into the reality of the personage 
as not to become apparent to the spectator, ex- 
cept by reflection and by comparison. 

Ibid. 



Yvti Guyot. 

CCCCLXXX. 

The moral world has its epitomes lilte the 
physical woild. 

Julis Simon. 



Many have second views who have not first 
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CCCCLXXXII. 



Politics spoils the most beautiful thii^ bj 
forcing them to become paitisan. 

G. JIf. ValUur. 



Even if sellisbness were the law of all oalure 
il should not be for (bat reason the law of 
humanity. 

Ferdinand Bruntltirt, 

CCCCLXXXV. 

duties which are 



in of wit may often compromise her 
I stupid woman can compromise only 

TalleyraTtd. 
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CCCCLXXXVII, 

All disdainfdl pec^le are themselTcs held in 
disdain hf somebody. 

J'aul Benrget. 

CCCCLXXXVIII. 

Formerly pei^le read newspapers to obtain 
ioformation ; nowadays people read newspapers 
to get angry. 

Emilt Fagutt. 



One may say (A a woman ; she is not old, she 
has been yooog for ■ long time. 

Emile Deschamps. 



Courage amoi^ men is not so scarce as 
people pretend. Observe how many of them 



Man Ihinlcs with bb reason and acts with Bis 
heart 

lUd. 
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ccccxai. 

Nature has made men to discuss and chil- 
dten to believe. 

yuies Simon. 



Liberty is the right to be io the wrong. 

Eugine Marbeau. 



Jules Clarelie. 

CCCCXCV. 

The poems which are to be made are always 
the most beautiful. 



Fortune may come to one who sleeps, ne»er 
to one who dreams. 

G. M. Vallour. 
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Theatrical success has this amazing facultjr: 
i>. makes a maD celebrated id three hours. 

Vidoritn Sardou. 



Never wear another person's old shoes. 

Franasqut Sarcty. 



Whal we call knowledge of society is art of 

conducting oneself through all the convention:!. 

Hmri Meilhac. 



There are women who spoil hearts as they 
do stuRs. 

Jules Lematlrt. 
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A woman of wit has not alwlfs the wit oT a 
(7»y Dilaforest, 



It is by diDt of modeling clay that one be- 
comes a sculptor ia marble. 

Ibid. 



All is linked in the intellectual world, as in 
•Cat physical world. 
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The time when .i^schylus dedicated his 

tragedies b a co-worker with the great masters. 

Paul de Sainl Vutor. 



Genius has only to last in order to reunite 
all minds. 

Ibid. 



The modem drama which exalts the humble 
and lowers the superb, which often cries at 
things that ancient comedy laughed at, has re- 
habilitated the gayety of the stage. 

Ibid. 



I have a lasting admiration ftir E. A. D,, 
from whose chronicles 1 have retained the fol- 
lowing paragraph ; 
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" Id hi£ ' John-a-Dreams ' Chamben is inept 
and fatuous out of all whoo{»iig. Thia seems 
to be the o(^io^te of 'The Second Mis. 
Tanqueraf/ That clever satire whidi, in this 
conntiy, has been misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented, in more senses than one, was founded 
on the old and abiding truth that the woman 
wiih a ' past ' is simply impossible in society. 
Mr. Chambeia seems to atgue to the ccmlraty. 
HU play ends where Pinero's begins. He up. 
holds the abnonnally false idea that a courtesan 
who repents has just as much right to a ccm- 
spicuous place in social life as any other 
woman. His theory would be hysterically 
applauded by such persons as used to frequent 
the happily extinct Emjnie Garden, tut it b 
.not acceptable to the frequenters of the Empire 
Theatre." 

I never frequented the Empire Garden ; I do 
not know what it was ; - but on this point at 
least I am not ashamed to agree with it. The 
critics of the woman who has a past amaze me. 
They are furious against her, as if she had 
stolen something from them. They foifet that 
if she often lent, she never gave, herself and is 
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her ovn mistress. It seems excessively harsh 
(o me Ihat she should be seat back to her festi- 
vbIs, to her palaces, to her follies, and lo her 
gowns that trailed on enamored carpets. 

Usually the life that she selects is not essen- 
tially different from the one that she qaits, for 
she marries a prince or a duke ; but even if slie 
pleased lo wear lineo aod couonade, who 
thoutd object? Her critics have the preten- 
sion to suppress the forbidden fniil — Ihat is, the 
only tiling in life that is worth living for. 
Well, if forbidden fiiiit i% for women in society 
furtive loves and hidden meetings, for the 
woman out of society frabidden fruit is a calm 
and regular household, servants who know no 
secrets, and the eli^^t conversation of ladies 
who come to talk airy nothings. To possess 
what one should not possess, to be where one 
should not be, to wear a face which is not 
one's own — in these things lie all the piquancy 
of the human masqnetade. 

The woman with a past does not osualty go 
very far in her search for the unheard of and 
the unexpected. If sbe wished lo eihanst the 
delights of a complete travesty sbe would select 
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> man bald, benevolent, obtuse, employed in an 
office, and wbo at night under tlie lamp at a 
table covered with a dark carpet, bis spectacles 
on bis nose, and wearing a cbeclted dressing- 
gown, reads to his wife the accidents, the law- 
suits, and the political news. She would 
weave slippers for him on his birthday, and 
Greek caps ; the day thai he got a Cbristmas 
present from his " boss " she would add veal 
lo the regular fate and chocolate Eclairs and 
dress her son like Little Lord Fauntleroy. If 
Ihe woman with a past were really vicious she 
would throw berself headlong into such horrors, 
and taste every minute the savory joys of being 
the very reverse of berself. But she doesn't 
She contents herself with sipping the troubling 
nectar, she only touches the perverse orgy and 
she is punished for her reticence. She is 
treated at once as if she had committed some- 
thing enormous and fabulous. 

But it is not the first time, nor Ihe one- 
thousandth time that critics are unjust toward 
her. She is not virtuous, ihey say, but those 
who say this, are (hey as sage as Cato? They 
say that she has not earned her millions by the 
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practice of an edifying profession; bul Ibose 
wbo inctiminale her, have they earned (heir 
wealth by pushing the plow or l;^ making In 
(he sunlight (he sower's augus( gesture ? Cer- 
tainly i( would be better if people would not 
sell what should not be sold; but if people 
obeyed always ihis legitimate principle, phy- 
sicians would say only what they know, and 
lawyers would resolve often to say nothing at 
all. Writers who have no style would not 
write, and rhymers who thyme imperfectly 
would CDnsen( not (o rhyme at all. In fine, 
philosophers who do not know wisdom would 
nol presume (o teach i(. 

Doubtless we are always unjust to women. 
Since the world was created nobody ever heard 
thai a leg of mutton ale itself, and if there 
were nobody to eal it (he leg of mutton would 
never appear at table. A woman with a past 
presupposes a man with a pasL The thing 
that wanders dolorously on the sidewalk in a 
luxurious dress is not only a thing which tabors 
painfully to enrich a silk merchant and bis 
wife, but the soul of those who care for it, 

Balzac is not the Gist novelist wbo discovered 
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that society was aothing but a sort of imtuial 
histoiy where various animals are slru^ling to 
live. Tlie lion, the tiger, and the bear are not 
more ferocious than the dove which, like them, 
feeds on living pity; and brigands, usureis. 
and women with a past are not as dangetoos 
as men milliners, destroyers of families, and 
writers of sentiroenlal romances for the 
piano. These arc the most objcctionahle of 
beings, because they dishoner language, thanks 
to which nations exist, and without which they 
would be flocks of geese insulted by every 
storm and burned by the red sun. 

Anyhow, we live in a land of equality. 
Anybody may call Shakespeare an idiot if he 
wishes, everything belongs to everybody, and 
nothing to a particular family of individuals. 
Tbal is why, if honest women drag gowns of 
Lais and of Imperia, talk slang to be modem 
and entertain a lot of little cupids and pages 
more omnerous than the leaves of a forest, I 
cannot see why (he woman with a past should 
not have a family, serene joys, big boots, black 
gowns, flannel underwear, babies, incessant 
duels with cooks and all the other things that 
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make the parity of life. Let the woman with 
a past marry, if only to know the voluptuoos- 
ness of a lawyer's brief when she pleads for a 
divorce. And let her detractors talk ! They 
have less pity than eniy, those who make bees 
at the man who owns a gold-mine. They do 
not doubt that the woman with a past has (he 
right lo become a member of sodety ; what 
bothers them is that they can't have her. 



THE STAGE VOUNG GIRL. 

With women who play the part of a stage 
young girl, gifted by all authors for the stage 
. with infantile i;races, people think that the 
comedy ends when the curtain lalU. Alas I 
It is then that the comedy begins. Yon have 
taken for three hours girlish little inflections 
and pouts, you have run aiter butterflies and 
threatened to fly yourself with your invisible 
wings, you have hid your heait and your neck 
under a while muslin dress and wom a ridicu- 
lous silk a[son which ii, in all the plays of the 
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school of Scribe, (he symbol of youth. But 
(his is not alt 1 

You earn three (housand a year, and the 
critics proclaim that you are (he only juvenile 
actor ^nce — since a person whose name is for- 
gotten. Wha( does it cost you ? 

You have to be seventeen years old, not in 
love, unmarried, talk babyish, have undarkened 
hair, arms, shoulders and tbe rest rtot yet de- 
veloped, and nobody must ever meet you walk- 
ing in the street with your father's best frieod. 

For other comedians when the play is fin- 
ished all is iintshed. Dixey is no loiter 
forced to be a clown, Salvini to be tetritile; 
but tbe stage yoimg girl cannot quit her 

She b seventeen years old and has to be 
seventeen. For how long? Forever. But 
suppose people should remember that she was 
seventeen last year ? They must not remem- 
ber. If her heart beats ? It must not beat. 
Dlian, Clara, and Fatmy have no heart. 
They may reply with lowered eyes to madri- 
gals murmured by a young man to whom they 
are engaged and who was bom with gloves 
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and copies his coats, bis cravats, bis smile, and 
eveo his absent moustaclie from Kelccy. 

Her name is Mary, a beautiful name, bul sbe 
has had to take from a novel by Brander 
Matthews the ridiculous name of Winifred. 
Sbe has had to retain in her bair that infantile 
shade of pale blonde with reflections of gold 
lights which no in&uil ever retained after its 
fourth year. Her bait, if it were well kept, 
might last forty years ; now you should see her 
head. She wear^ false hair. Sbe is twenty- 
four. Under her false infancy, which endures 
by force of wonderful intrigues, there are 
wrinkles. To everything thai you say she 
lowers her eyes and blushes, and il is not very 
diHicult for her to do this because her blood 
stifles her Is it not horrible? The following 
is the last confidence which I have received 
from her : 

" I have been in love twice, but not like you, 
proudly avowing the person of your choice. I 
have loved hypocritically, lyingly, in (he dark. 
Three thousand a year '. Two thousand of it 
goes for my stage and street gowns. Balance, 
one thousand, for life in an apartment the cost 
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of which is nine hundred dollaiB, and all the 
exigeocies of mother, grandmolher. Mid my 
little sister. A moment always ctmMS when 
debts accumulate, and so, al present, I am ill 
at a relatiTe's house in the country. 

" Shall I describe her house to yoD J It cost 
a million. And it was to come to this relative's 
house that I tvoke the only heait for which 1 
ever cared. Alas, my dear biend, he loved 
Wnilred like a sister. He taught me how to 
think, he gave me strength lo lift my eyes to 
heaven. I shall not describe lo you his lace 
and his wit. He had given to me his soul, t 
coold crush it under my feet or warm it under 
my lips. How could I quit him! Now I 
think that he may never be consoled, or, worse 
still, that he may find consolation and fiH^I 
me— and it would be just I 

" Yet my mother talks to me as if T were a 
child. Perh^M you Ihink, now, that I am a 
monster, but you must know me as I am in 
order to like me in spite of everything, so that 
I may hare at leasi one affection which I have 
not stolen. I can do one thing that the world 
forgives. I can suddenly became a luxurious 
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aclor, a great actor m a palace. For in^ rela- 
tives, raj debts and iiiy artistic aureola I need 
a great deal of mone;. I know where I can 
get it, but — oh, my youth, my gilded dreams! 
Oh, our girlish kisses under the willows! He 
is — well, he is a hide and leather meichant in 
tbe Swamp, and he always wean a white lawn 
tie. What do you advise ? Reply at once 
with yotir pes^onale mind and your supreme 
common sense to one who remains, yours ever, 
Winifred." 

David dt la Gammt. 



Nobody thinks of denying tliat an interesting 
It i( occurring in the stage history. 

Sent DounU. 



It is not true that there are only inccberent 
lendeDdes in the works, and coofusion in the 
theories, of modem dramatists. 

Ibid. 



Modem dramatists have studied man b hit 
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relUioDs with other men, in hb condilioa, in 
hia fortune and in Ms civil stale. They have 
showed society as the; saw it around them, 
with its faults of oi^anization, some of which 
may be repaired. They have been very clear- 
sighted observers. 

Xen/DDUnic. 



Social life is formed of exterior manifestation 
of our activity. 



Social life is a translation, often unfiutblill, 
ofiDtenorlife. 

IHd. 

The pioblBois totaled in the interior life of 
every one of us are those which the morals of 
all times have tried to solve. 

Ibid. 

DXIX. 

It is in^Msible to examine a particular case 
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Mid not draw from it a concln^on which sur. 

Sin^ Daunic. 
DXX- 

To discuss one's duty fram problems for- 

nished by circuoistiuices leads one to ask what 

duty is and what distance separates the notioo 

of duty from the cuirent interpretations of it. 

Ibid. 

DXXt. 

Every comedy which analyzes sentiments 
and discusses cases of conscience cannot fail to 
reach a conclusion the bearing of which is 
generaL 

IHd. 



A thesis is an alistract conception of the 
miod, which precedes the invention of facts. 
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deterniines artificially their comtnnatioQ, and 
falsities tnith. Ideas are living lessons from 
facts. They do not precede tbem, but follow 
them ; they translate the impression which a 
reflective spectator must receive from them. 
They are the natural [Mxilongation of them in a 

oxxiv. 
A voA. which does not induce raflectioD is 



Eveiy writer is bound, according to the trial 
which he has made of things and according to 
the ^fts which he has received, to bring his 
tribute to this treasure of experience that men 
bequeathed to one another, and which they 
justly confide to UterUure. 
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Symbolism is an attempt to give of reality sd 
eiplanalion which surpasses the facts. 

Hen/ DouttU. 



Symbolism consists in expressing in its plea- 
itude ati idea, the facts of whicb are nothing 
except the material represeotatioa and the re- 
stricted appUcation of it. 

Ibid. 



The use of the symbol is legilimale, even on 
the sUge, provided one knows that the sym- 
bol is a poetic rather than a dramatic means ; 
and provided one considers it not as a process 
to be used l^ beginners, but as the last eHbrt of 
a vigorous miitd which tries to place into an 
art- form as much thought as it may contain. 

Ibid. 



The classic tr^edy in France was made of 
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knowledge of the bamao beait uid of study of 
the problems of life. 

Rm^ Dennic. 



The literature of to-day is duuacterized by 
B sort of expansion of (he mind. 

Ibid. 



Il is saying little to say that Scribe was a 
bad writer; he bad the gill for incorrectness 
and the genius of impropriety. Of all his 
dramas, from which has survived neither a type 
nor a play, nor a scene, everything is not yel 
forgotten : idiotic phrases are stilt quoted from 



Scribe has ignored the heart of man. 



The dramatist must be preoccupied by the 
public and seek for success. 

lUd. 
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The wiiter who works Tor the st^e is in a 
spedai situation. He has not only the right, 
he has tbe duty Co tiy to be successful. 

RttUDoumc. 



A book, even it it hive not ten readers, aod 
if it have not one, exiata. It may be Eaid thai 
a book without readers baa a reason for beiog, 
which is to have clarified and oiade precise for 
the author himself his own thought by fixing 
it on paper ; but the rule does not apply to a 
work for the stage. 

Ibid. 

DKXXVII. 

A work for the st^e exists only as long as it 
can keep on the stage before an andience. 

Ibid. 



A work for tbe stage has DO other life than 
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Iliit which comes Troni the attCDtion and the 
complicit]' of the public. 

Dxxzn. 

The Boul or a work for the stage is that 
which is breathed into it hj moredor channed 
spectators. 



A play which is do( a success is nothing.aad 
less than nothing : the purest symbol of ooth- 
iogness. 



One may not in our day hope to 
cess on the stage if one cannoi 
audience's curiosity. 
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olti«s of men, to the most elerated as well as 
to the most hamble ; it holds man entire, b; 
his eyes as well as by his mind, by his curiosity 
and bis desire to leani, by his need of emotions 
and bis sympathj. 

Jteit^ Daunie. 

DXUII. 

Id life there is no complete action, there is 
no action beginning at a precise momenl and 



The itt of the stage has for its object to 
modify life and render it intelligible. 



In life there is no beginning nor end, but a 
series of fads linked lo one another and con- 
tinued inBnilelf . 

Ibid. 



Tbe art of the stage is the art of btrodndng 
smplicity, clearness, logic and cohedon into 
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life which is complex, obscure, inc 
incohereat. 

JietUDsumc. 

ConTention reigns over the stage. 

You do not suppress conventions by ignoring 
lUd. 

Those who have the illuMon that they may 
produce an all-tnithruldrama are the very ones 
who use in their plays the most viable conven- 



What matters the process which one uses if 
by the aid of this process, however conven- 
tional and artificial it may lie, one may place 
in the light a comer of human truth, may make 
the pubhc aj^reciale novel ideas and hold 
hundreds of men united into ooe emotion. 

Hid. 
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There ve two najs of composing a play. 
A moral bitth appeals to you. It is by dig' 
ging at it that you find the Iheatiical develop- 
ment which may be made of it, the scenic 
method by which you may give to it a liody, 
make it sensible, visible and palpable. From 
the subject itself comes the action, the only 
one which suits it, with all the penonages, 
all (he necessary peisonages, and none lait 
these. The idea has created for itself its en- 
vironment, frame and (ncture hold each other 
inlinitely ; there is room neither for accessory 
episodes dot for a useless dialoguer. 

Jten^ Dounic. 
DUt. 

Another way to write a play is to cause a 
series of original personages to defile before 
OUT eyes. The author conteots himself with 
any sort of action, wilh any pretext. He cares 
only to link together amusing episodes. 

IHd. 



onplaces of the drama and 
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of the sentimeiital Dovel consists in showing to 

us how the guilty wife retuins to her husband, 
uid falls mto a sort of fervent adoration for the 
one whom she had not appreciated, 

Rt?U DounU. 



. Manners may not be corrected by ridicule. 
Vices will last as long as men will last. 

Ibid. 



It is useless to get angry about il. The only 
thing that is important for one is not to be a 
dupe, to see clearly, to know always |»«ci»ely 
what one thinks and to never express one's 
thought except in an enveloped form. 

im. 



The drama may be, without hlling into 
pedantry or sermonizing, something else than a 
plaything. 
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Everything \a > plaj is dependent on the 
subject, the writer and the public. 

Ferdinand Branelitre. 



The drama aod the novel a 
thing : they are the veiy reven 



The sat^ect of a novel or of a drama may be 
alike in both cases; but the mailer or the sub- 
ject becomes a drama or a novel only \tf Ihe 
manner in which it is treated; this matter 
is not only diSerent, it is inverse. 

OuL 
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In the blstoiy of literature or of art, w in 
oatore, a type is almost alwajrs onl}' an ideaL 
Ferdinand Brunetih-i. 



Where is the man among us, where is the 
woman, who realizes perfection ? 



The differeiit dramatic styles are distinguished 
from one another by the nature of the obstacles 
which the exercise of wilt has to meet 

Ibid. 

DLXV. 

Intelligence b sovereign in the domain of 
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speculation, bul the will is sorereign in the 
order of actioD. 

Ftrdinand Brunttiirt. 



It i3 will which gives power; and one loses 
power onlj through weakness or resignation of 



Comedy is superior to the vaudeville, because 
the obstacles againal which Ibc personages of 
the vaudeville struggle are an arbitrary inven- 
tion, and will exercises itself In their case in 
emptiness. 

Ibid. 



A drama is superior to another draioB ac- 
cording to the quantity of will expended and 
the share that chance has in the plot. 

im. 
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Aie we free, ace we not free ? Are we Ihe 
masteis of events «■ are we only dupes, pUy- 
things and rictims of them ? 1 know nothing 
of this, I do Dot wish to know, and I am not to 
be entangled in metaph^cs, bat it seems that 
our confidence in our liberty is not of little aid 
in Ihe simple which we undertake against Ihe 
obstacles which prevent ns from attaining our 

Ferdinand Brunetiire. 



There b always a routine in humanity which 

takes the place of insufhcient individual eHbit. 

Hid. 

aixxi. 

Bdief hi latalily is favorable to the pn^ress 
of the novel, but belief in free will is (avoraUe 
to the pn^^ss of dramatic ait. 
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DUCXII. 

Men of action hav« alwajs liked lb« stage. 

Ftrdiuaud BTUttttUrt.. 



There is > great diHerence between the idea 
of law and the idea of rule, the rule Iwing 
always limited l^ its eii|»vssion, incapable of 
going bejond it without destroying it, always 
narrow, and consequently rigid; and the law, 
on the contrary, being supple, flexible in appli- 
citioD, simple and general at once, rich in con- 
sequences and, without ceasing to be law, ever 
ready to be enriched by what may be brought 
in confirmations which explain it or in con- 
tradictions which absorb it hy reflection, ei- 
perience or history. 

Ibid, 



)ne most not ahdicatc One must not make 

's life depend on the life of aiuther person. 

Rmi DquhU. 
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DLXXV. 

It is by its vaiietj that the thei^cal move- 
meot of the present time is interesting. 

X^k/ Douitie. 



All the things which ue delicate In senti- 
ment and precise in expression are impos^ble 
to translate. 

Ibid. 



Among the painful things of nhich life is 
made there is this one ; our best actions torn 
against us. 



There is in our time a marked return toward 
idealistic and mystic inspiration. 



In the lack of piety and faith the modem 
mind is at least colored by the vague and soft 
tints of religiosity. 

Hid. 
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All the poets have admitted Ihtt their best 

rerses were those which thej had not written. 

Jteti/ Dvtmic. 



Words never convej' the exact som of ideas 
or of sentiments iatnisted to them. 



Words are always above or below ; thej 
always betray us. 

Ibid. 



Langu^e is a coane bstrument which can- 
not impress the most delicate states of our 
mind without fUsilyinf; them. 

md. 
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The principal merit of panlomime U that it 
dispenses with words. 

Jitni Dotatit. 



A writer bu Us rbetoric, his way oX putting 
words and ideas together which b not wholly 
OUT own. We ire in sympathy with him, but 
we ue never in communion with him. In 
pantranimes the dtulism of spectator and au- 
thor vanishes . almost completely. The author 
effaces himself. He is content with giving 
general indications, frames which we fill as we 
please. 

Ibid. 



There is rare and delicate eDJoyment in the 
thought that one is Che artisan of the emotions 
which one feels, that it is in us that they ore 
awakened, and that they are sent from oor 
beart with the exact shade of susceptiUlity 
that is ours. 
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The ECDtiment of our responsibility is the 
best saTeguud of those who have preserved an 
interior life intense enough. 

Rati DauttU. 



Suffering comes of a disproportion between 
what one wishes and what one has. The day 
comes when one ceases to wish and becomes 
desperate. That day one suffers more than 
before. But this is the only form under which 
men may know bq>piness. 

Ibid. 



'When yon open an album of photographs 
70a notice that all bmily portraits have an 
expresiioD of sadness. The reason is that 
those whose image they give have snffeted 
everything from themselves and from olhen 
without ever letting the wounds of iheir vanity 
and (he anguishes of theii heart appear. 

Hid. 
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One begins with hope and illosioD, one con- 
tinues with revolt and anger, one finishes bj 
loMDg patience. 



I ha»e gone to the end of the world — visiUe 
and invisible. I have gone around the Venus 
of Milo, all antique art ; I have adored the 
^ures of Prudhon, all modem ait. I have 
traversed the radiant spheres of Plato, the 
ancient world ; I have ascended the Calvary of 
Christ, the new world; I have hved in all the 
ideal republics. I have gone everywhere and 
yet further, I even went around myself, which 
seldom happens to travelers. Liking travels, I 
knew not where to go, when one tnoniiiig I 
thought of looking out of my window. 

ArStttt Hautsajle. 



Maxims of the Stage. 



Arsiru Houisayi. 



1 hxrt much more conMeace in the philos- 
opher who studied life from the univeisal 
book of thU beautiful globe crowced with blue 
and purple lights, than in the philosopher who 
studies life from the universality of ft library. 



The world is a book wiitten bjr God and 
Mmotated bj OKit. 

Bid. 

There are travelers who do not care for com- 
menlarj, thej are philosophers and poets ; 
there are travelers who read only conunentftty, 
they are learned men and curioas men, those 
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wbo stop respeclfiill; before ■ song of Homer, 
a sculpture by Pbidias or an antique fresco by 
XeuxU. Such comtneatators are not to be dis- 
dained. 

Arsine HoHsiayt. 



Love is like spring. It laughs tbroi^h the 
cold and the snow ; it perfumes the nigbl and 
flourishes under graves. Love is dead, long 



There is a voyage which one makes every 
day nithout thinking of it: a voyage through 
a lost country, through a closed paradise, in an 
oasis always green — it is a voyage through 
youth, when ooe's youth is going. 

nid. 

DC. 

Poet, (hat is, mad. Mad with sublime folly. 
JHd. 
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It is not ereiybodj who may be mad to the 
d^ree of poeti;. 

Arsini Houssayi. 

Whoever was not botn with a grain of folly 
is a being disinherited by God. He will not 
be a poet, nor an artist, nor a conqueror, nor a 



Spring is a poet which sings with the vtnce 
of forests and of prairies : from the oak, its epic 
poem, to the forget-me-not, its sonnet. 



Sununer is a thinker wliich ties together 
sheafs of gold. 

Ibid. 



Autninn is B bitter critic which strikes with- 
out pity, which detaches the leaf, which de- 
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strays the Sower, which heavit]' beats in the 
barn the sheaf of gold whereof it makes a little 
wheat and a great deal of sttaw. 

Ars/tu Hftutaye. 



Winter is a misanthii^ which hisse 
itorm, SpiiDg, Summer, and AulumD. 



Most of those who try to prove to the world 
that they have wit, never proved it to ihem- 



Tbe one who has the right to admire him- 
self is greater than the one who is admired bj' 
everybody. 

Hid. 



Women are novels whereof you should read 
nothing but the preface. 
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Th« ideal is truth seen tbrough tbe vapors of 
dftWD or in the gilded light of sunset. 

Artine Houssayt. 

DCXI. 

All the gifts of intelligence are held b^cetlier 
(o^y by sympatbies which were for ■ long 
time mismulecstood. Severe metaphysics is 
not the enemy of the smiling graces of imagi- 
nation and of style. The middle age vras am- 
bitions lo be omniscient, but it lost itself in the 
bushes. The same danger does not exist to-day. 
Thanks to the philosophic works of (be 
eighteenth century tbe horizon is not only 
vaster bul more restful. 

Jbid. 

DCXII, 

It is not the fiist step that is difficull, but the 
last Tbe fiist step is the margin of a road 
crowned with flowers ; the last step is the 
sh<n« where bitter grass grows. 

Ibid. 
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Men of leanuDg are libruies w)tet«in one 
□ever Ends the book that one wants. 

Ari/nc J/ausiayt. 



To know it to lose. 



A man without passion is a vessel waitii^ 
for wind and not budging. 



Three women arc passing : Ihe first will give 
herself for money, the second for love, the 
third for nothing ; the third is the must easil; 
accessible. 

/Hd. 
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Viitae blU from the heights of the moan- 
tain inlo the impure torrenl, unless you force it 
up to the locks. 

Arsini Houtsayi, 

When we look at death life dautes us. 



Passions are untamed hoises which gallop kt 
night in the country, mtoxicated bf their run. 



Aslrolc^ers and philosophers should have 
discovered the following: For lovers and 
dreamers, (be eaitli turns in the skj ; for others, 
it turns in emptiness. 

ma. 

DCXXII. 

The heart is never arid; stwms do not 
devastate but fertilize il. The most beautiful 
flowers grow on the edge of precipices. 



IHd. 
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nulosopbjr is not now, as il was once, mi 
isolated force. 

Arj/nt Ilimstaye. 
DcxxlV. 
The art cf thinking is nowada)^ Ihe art of 



The alliance of idea and of action is the work 
of the oineteeDth cenlury. 



It b difficult to admit that men of thought 
ire men of action, and ;et action is the daughter 



We embrace only the chimeras of the tutore 
or the specters of the paat. Life wis or will 
be, it never is. Yeslerdajr and to-morrow exist, 
but not to-dajr. We do not lire, we pass. 

Ibid. 
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Nature has visible beautjr ; twt to paint it one 
must see il with love, one must Iot« it w the 
sun lores il — with rays, 

Arsint ffeusiayt. 



Between nature and the ideal there is fan- 
tasy. Fantasy i!> a muse ever young, a chann- 
ing folly, queen of the unexpected, a woman 
whose country is the imagination of artists. 

Ibid. 



There ore thoughts which descend {com 
heaven like rays; there are others which ascend 
from the eaith like smoke. 

Ibid. 



You love a woman, therefore you do not 
know her. 

IHd. 
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To take revenge is to be tccond b doing 
Ari^ Houssaye. 

DCXXXIII. 

Revenge is a pleasure of the gods I Who 
vntite this sacrilege ? The lioD does not take 
revenge. Women take rerenge. 



Unlace jour dajs with the fervor of the nun 
who unlaces hei rosarj. 

Ibid. 

There are those who were bom in the nine- 
teeath ceotiuy with the sentiment of another 
epoch, OS if nature had conceived them in the 
reminiscence of some beautifiil vanished cea- 

Ibid. 
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cioWD of our tvienty jreais ; it is the song of 
death, which pursues us louder and louder until 
the grave. At thirty we have already buried 
ourselves three or (bur times. 

Ars/nt Houssaye. 



The heart of woman is a counbry which (he 
woist sailors may touch, but bow few penetrate 
into the virgiD forests of that impossible coun- 
trjl 

Ibid. 



One deceives ooe's husband, one's neighbor! 
one's lover, almost always. 

IHd. 



The human miod is like the son which illu- 
minates only a half of the earth at one time, 
or tike the sea which loses on one side what 
it gains on the other side. 

im. 
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If women were really women, a good por. 
tnul of a womsD would have the value of > 

^'^ '' Ari/tu Hoassaye. 

Women, when they pose, Ihink too much that 
one is making their portnut. They think of 
being beautiful, especially those who are not 



DCXLII. 
Ah! If women thought of being lowers— 
of being women 1 

Men of learoii* are libraries wherein one 
always finds the book that one is not looking 

Ibid. 

I like flie novels which were written in a 
day and are read in an hour. The novelist 
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should DOl b bis gigantic invention give roe 
the lebure to try to find where he is going. 
PasMons which a moment ago were vivid are 
now only plays of imagination; the heroine 
whom I love is now only a fantastic portrait ; 
this woman never lived except in the mind of 
the artist, she never lived in the world where 
hearts beat. But the novels which last an 
hour are almost always pages drawn from 
truth. 

ArsitK Hottiiaye. 



The tnind's bread is love or science. Sci- 
ence serves only hitter Iwead, because it throws 
over it the dost of books. Love's bread is 
pure bread, mode with (he white bands of 
youth. 

Ibid. 

DCXLVI. 

The finest privilege of the genius of Shake- 
speare is to create types. 
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Sbakespeare ascends to heaven and detaches 
fromil the chastest ligures; no hand as deli- 
cate ever prcaenled lo men pictures which 
were purer ; il is youth in all the freshness of 

AriAm Hauisayt. 



Love is an absolute king. It reigns and 

governs without opposition. Il strikes down 
the strongest, it picks up the weakest, as its 
fantasy directs ; il makes some men magnifi- 
cenl, it puts out the divine fire in others. 

Hid. 



Love possesses all Ibe golden keys of our 
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To aDimate living moible only one look is 

necessaiy, the tender look of Juliet lo Romeo. 

Arsim Hpassaye. 



Th« heait asks so little to begin the norel 
of life, the 6ist chapter of which is the poem 
of the angels, 

lUd. 



Tbaoks to the look or to the word of lore, 
sUtues are aninuted as if t^ enchantment. 

IHd. 



Who follows love is avoided by lore; who 
avtuds love is followed l^ lo»e. 

Ibid. 



To love oite who does not love you is love ; 
lo lo»e one who loves you would he paradise, 
but it never happens. 
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There aie people who love only to be lored. 
They go up Ihe golden l^der ; but as soon u 
they lead another on it, both come down. 

Art/ne Htutsayt. 

DCLVII. 

There are twa wa^ of being a poet : one 
may be a poet for oneself or for others, (or one's 
life or for one's work. One may be the violin 
of vhich anybody may take the bow, the mir- 
ror therein the stranger comes to see the 
images of his life. Or one might be Hoff- 
man's violin of which Hofiinan alone knew 
the secrets. 

Ibid. 
DCLVIII. 
After glorifying the culture of the mind and 
thai of the earth, the poet says that there is a 
time for everything. 

Ibid. 
DCLIX. 

Yon believe in nothing, I believe in eveiy- 
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Strong minds ire weak mjads — blind people 
looking at Ihe sun. 

Ars/nt ffnusiayt. 

DCLXI. 

Time with wings I How poor b this inven- 
tion of poets. Time is a dreamer which goes 
and comes, at times on the wind, at other limes 
on a turtle's shell. 

liul. 

DCLXII. 

The one who lirst tried to measure time was 



Time is God in the invisible world. 



Timel You may appear with four wings, 
but I care not for your airs. Von follow me, 
but I do not follow you. 



Ibid. 
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DCLXV. 

The fruits of the earth aie sacred. They are 
atheists, those who pass before the gold of 
wheat and the purple of vines witboot piousi; 
bowing to them, 

Arsditt Houssayi. 



Shall be admitted into our academ]' onljr 
those mho are free of mind and whose hearts 
are linked with all the valiant passions of 
earth. 

JHd. 

DCLXVII. 

Poetry is not only the periiune of the floweri 
of earth nor the flame lighted in heaven. The 
perfume must inhabit a chalice drawn and 
painted by God himself. 

Ibid. 
DCLXVII 1. 

roust bum in a vase 
Jhid. 
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The visibly beautiful must ex[H«ssthe invisi- 
bly beautiful, as the world expresses God. 

Ars4ni Hovssaye. 



The artist and the poet must oot separate 
clay from radiancy, eartli from heaven, the 
finite from infinily. 



Art is a majestic unity. What sterilized 
modem art is the fact (hat it dissipated its goods 
in the orgies of form. 



Nonadsys there are not only two schools: 
the school of tbought and the school of form ; 
there are twenty schools, not counting (hat of 
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Hiilosopbj is the scieDce of life wheD one 
wishes to die, the science of death when one 
wishes to Utc. 

Arshte Hsussaye. 
DCUXXIV. 
Philosophy is a book whereof ihere is aeilher 
commencement nor end, the preface of which 
b is chaos and Ihe end in God. 



God sows for all his children an evil flower, 
the bitter perfume of which they like. 



Man, that is modem art, b neither art nor 
nature ; it is mind, it is sentiment, it b lashioD, 
it is bntasy, it b ideas, it is evenrthing. 

IHd. 



There b in this world nothing but com- 
IHd. 
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DCLXXVUl. 
Life itself is Dot b finished work. 

Arsine Houssayt. 



Wbot one heais throi^'h the window is the 
ideal voice of the iofiniie, the lost voice of the 
great city crying in misery, the loving voice of a 
mind seeking for another, the heartrending 
voice of the brokcD-hearted lovers, the lament- 
able voice of mothers. 

ibid. 



DCLXXXl. 

The Koran says, " To lend is to lose one's 
money and one's friend." The Koran is right. 
So much the worse for those who have money 
and friends. 

md. 
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Rich people are not those which amass the 
most, but (hose who spend the most, 

Artine Ho«ssayt. 



There ate women whom one loves because 

one loved tbem in another century. The mo- 
ment you sec tbem you see Ibem again. 

Ibid. 

DCLXXXIV. 

Vou imagine that there is only one heart for 
one heart. Alas ! Wben there is a heart for 
one heart there is a heart for two and some- 
limes for three: the one who is, tbe one who 
was, the one who will be. A beart is a house 

Ibid. 



Five loves at once is a great deal. If you 
are truthful, however, you will admit that it is 
always Ibus, 

Ibid. 
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Love is an eclectic philosopher. It lakes ib 
own wherever it Gads il. 

ArsiHt Houssayi. 



Prodigal children do well to bo»st of the 
plurality of women. 

IHd. 



Most women are cups chiseled l^ Florentine 
masters, with the most coquettish art, which 
one likes with the eyes and not with the lips — 
because there is nothing in them. 

Ibid. 



When I do only two things at a time I 

realize that I am the laziest man in the worid. 

IbU. 



One quits one's mistress to take another; one 
900n tries to find the first in the Bec<»)d. 

IHd. 
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HapiHDesi is alvRjs where one did not re- 
main, where one did not £0. 

Ars/nt Heuisayi. 
DOCai. 
B, if it exists, is in oneself. 

/bid. 



Dcxav. 
There are twenlf iimd in evoj m 



We are onlj the miiror wherein pasuoos 



Fss^ons of the heut ve lik e chimeras of the 
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I sustain this idea, that vben one is talking 

of oneself one is talking of another persao. 

Arsiiu Hovssaye. 

DCXCVIII, 

Tfae man who passes before you shall be the 
same man as long as piuision nitl inflame bis 
heart and his mind, but as soon as another 
passion shall have touched him, here lies the 
ancient man — this is a oew man. All philoso- 
phers have talked of the ego. The ego does 

Ibid. 



Dreams are comedians who play our passions 
for us. 

IHd. 



life ii only a series of dreams Ihat play in 
apparently untrutbfiil comedy. 

Ibid. 
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Time is the onlj fortmw that one spends 
wilhont counting. 

Ars/ne Houssayi. 



It is only bad books that ace good for an;- 

Ibid. 



A woman has onlf two good hours in lier 
life : the hour of love and (he hour of death. 
Ibid. 



tt is not at all oecessarj, I think, thai an 
actress should make in real life a trial of the 
seDtim''.its which she ioterprets on the stage. 
It is not always the great painter of passion who 
has the most felt passioD. The artist should 
have B vivid and delicate susceptibility. That 
is all. There is nothing to prevent a great 
■itist from being a virtuous woman. 

Jtlia Bartit. 
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If an actress says (bat periectioD of viHne is 
necessary to her art, people will say that she 

Jam Hading. 

T am asked if an actress should be a dragon 
of virtue. I bave recently refused to reply to 
a question aboat wearing corsets. I do not 
dare 1(1 talk of the things that ba[^n under 

Blanche Pierson. 

Pandora bequeathed to men hope, the 
archangel with white wings that cairies us to 
all the shores of the ideal ; but there are so 
many conquests promised to us in the world 
where we live that little hope is left to us of 
inhabitii^ another. 

A nine Hsussaye. 

I do not think that twelve hundred persons 
assembled to listen to a play form a council 
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inspired by eternal wisdom ; but it seems to me 
that (he public ordinarily brings Co the play- 
house a sincerity of mind whicb gi»es value lo 
the sentiment thai it feels. Many people who 
could not form an idea of the things that they 
have read can give an exact account of the 
thii^ that they have seen played. When one 
reads ■ book, one reads it as one wishes. A 
book lets (he imagination have its way. Rough 
and ordinary minds take only pale and Cold 
pleasure in boolia. Plays show everything and 
dispense with the imagioation. That is why 
they please the greatest number. That is also 
why they do not please dreamy and meditative 
minds. These love ideas only for (he melodi- 
ous echo which they awaken in themselves. 
They have no pleasure in a playhouse. They 
prefer (he active joy of reading rather than the 
passive pleasure of shows. What is a book ? 
A series of signs. Nothing more. The reader 
himself must draw from it the forms, the colors, 
and the sentiments which these signs represent. 
Every word of a book is a mysterious finger 
whicb touches a iiber of our brain like the 
iding of a harp. In vain the band of the 
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aitist is insinrcd and learned. The sound 
which it will give will depend on Ihe quality 
of onr intimate chords. It is Dot the same at a 
theatre. There the little black signs are re- 
placed by living images. To the fine types of 
priDting which leave so much to be divined arc 
substituted men and women in whom there 
is nothing vague or mysterious. Evetythiog 
there is eiactly deteimined. The result is that 
irapressions received by spectators are as sim- 
itar as possible. In every representation that 
literary or political quarrels do not trouble, 
a real sympathy is established among all Ihe 
persona present. If one considers that the 
dtama is the ait which is least distant from life, 
it will be acknowledged that it is (he easiest to 
understand and (o feel, and it will be accorded 
that it is the art about which the public is less 
likely to be mistaken. 

AtiatoU France. 
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